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GREEN MOUNTAIN RECORDS 

By Jane Meiklejohn 
Photographs by Marion Ettlinger 


I n the stereotyped, rhinestone-stud- 
ded world of the recording industry, 
Dick Longfellow and Green Mountain 
Records are an anomaly. They don't fit. 
Green Mountain's basie gray studio has 
no plush about it, and Dick Longfellow, 
the most unlikely candidate for entrepre- 
neur ever to lead a Boy Scout troop, teach 
junior high school, or set up a studio 
right smack in the center of Vermont, is 
about as charismatic as a bean pole, albeit 
a friendly bean pole with red-blond hair 
and blue eyes. 

Dick is spare with words and lean of 
body; there just isn't a touch of excess 
about him, the kind of excess that I, at 


least, have come to expect from the star 
frazzled, synthetic syndrome of Nash- 
ville, Hollywood, and New York. 
Charisma, in fact, were Dick to trade on 
it, would probably be held suspect in 
Northfield, Vermont, where Green 
Mountain is located, high on a hill where 
the only visible stars are very real and bil- 
lions of miles away. Dick is a solid Citizen 
in a solid town where success is depen¬ 
dent on business, farming, and education 
(Norwich University is the largest busi¬ 
ness in town), not on tourists, skiers, or 
gold diggers in search of a solid gold rec- 
ord. It's a town rooted in its own 
citizenry; and Green Mountain Records, 


an anomaly in the elsewhere of record¬ 
ing, is no anomaly in Northfield. 

Consistent with the Iow profile image 
that I find hard to write about but easy to 
respect is the way in which Green 
Mountain Records started. Quiet and 
easy, like everything about Green Moun¬ 
tain, its beginnings were modest: an out- 
growth of Dick's hobby of tape-recording 
concerts and musie jam sessions; a 
natural second step to em-ceeing local 
jamborees; a simple thing called 
availability, being a teacher at the Sterling 
School in Craftsbury Common when the 
extraordinarily successful fiddle and 
banjo contests really took off in popular- 
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ity in the early seventies. But let me 
backtrack a bit to how I became interested 
in Green Mountain, which logically had 
to happen before I could find out how it 
started. A little chronological order is my 
temporary plea. 

Musie is what I live by. Some live by 
creeds, some by night, but I live with and 
survive by musie. Shaped most any way 
— baroque, acid, blue, or folk — I like it. 
However — and my ego lies exposed — I 
like it good. 

And, patronizingly, 1 didn't expect to 
find it in Central Vermont. In the Berk- 
shires or Southern Vermont, yes — or 
over in Saratoga at the Performing Arts 
Center. But musie worth listening to in 
the heart of ski and hunting country? 
Weil, so my bias ran. Happily I have sińce 
found out, along with eating crow and all 
due apologies, the Green Mountain Rec- 
ords encourages and covers an oasis of 
good sound (and the encouragement as- 
pect is unusual for a record company, a 
non-profit motive that often finds Green 
Mountain equipment in schools and 
symphony concert halls on a cost only 
basis). It regularly provides sound Sys¬ 
tems for, and records country, folk, and 
bluegrass events up, down, and across 
Central Vermont. Notę: Central Ver- 
mont, for those of you who think of cen¬ 
ter as a pinpoint in a circle, is a somewhat 
euphemistic term for anything and some- 


times everything north of Route 4 and 
south of the Canadian border. Not that 
the Champlain Valley and Northeast 
Kingdom don't stand on their own, but 
the word "Central" is definitely morę 
comprehensive than one would ordi- 
narily assume. 

So, now, back to how it all started. 
Dick Longfellow, while not given to ver- 
bosity, is neither shy in manner nor at a 
loss for words. He explained that he 
madę his first recording under the Green 
Mountain Label in 1971. The Fourth An- 
nual Banjo Contest on Craftsbury Com- 
mon was the occasion recorded. "I 
pedaled those records from country storę 
to country storę." His Harvard education 
isn't advertised in his voice, which is 
firm, quiet, and used with the precision 
of a fine honed tool; the accent is Ver- 
mont. 

"It's a bit different now," he smiles 
cautiously, his long fingers moving ex- 
pressively in his lap as he leans forward 
slightly, disarmingly alert, making me 
feel my questions and words should have 
morę weight, should carry the kind of 
significance that the search for statistical 
data definitely lacks. "The records are 
wholesaled mostly, though I still take 
some around to Stores so that I can keep 
in touch." 

Up until January 1976, Green Moun¬ 
tain madę its recordings with a two-track 


"The Fiddling Farmer" Leon Fńtz Carl is 
shown above. Dick Longfellow is at the control 
board of his studio below and recording 
folk artist Tom Eslick, opposite page. 






















system, which included live tapings of 
the Fourth through Eighth Annual Banjo 
Contests, the Eleventh through Thir- 
teenth Old Time Fiddlers' Contests, sev- 
eral other live concerts such as the Green 
Mountain Opry, and among other studio 
recordings, the very popular ones by 
Tom Eslick and Pine Island String Band. 
The installation after that datę of an 
eight-track system was less an abdication 
to sophisticated sound engineering than 
it was an admission that with morę op- 
tions the needs of persons and groups re- 
cording could be better met. 

I spoke to Dick at length and found out 
little about why Green Mountain re¬ 
cordings were much better than they 
"should be" — a moralistic assumption I 
madę based on the recording industry's 
absolute proclivity for laying tracks on 
tracks, dubbing in, erasing, and in every 
way possible, altering and controlling 
sound waves. Even with an eight-track 
studio Green Mountain's set-up is 
modest, and the finished product still 
bears strong resemblance to the original. 

The answer came easily when I spoke 
to people who had worked with Dick. It 
seems elaborate Systems in no way guar- 
antee good sound. There is, it would ap- 
pear, much morę to the recording of 
sound than the manipulation of sound 
Systems. 


"Dick's a key factor," Tom Eslick said. 
"He cares about the musie, cares whether 
it sounds good. Also," Tom added, "Dick 
really goes to bat for you, makes you feel 
comfortable." 

As I listened to artists talking to each 
other about recording studios, my mem- 
ory flipped back to an article Fd read 
about the Moody Blues studio in En- 
gland, supposedly the last word in sound 
studios, so elaborate that no one could af- 
ford to use it. I began to realize that I'd 
come to these interviews, with Tom Es¬ 
lick and Pine Island, expecting some kind 
of put-down of Green Mountain, or at 
least a polite apology for its modest 
facilities. Instead I was hearing a support 
system of compliments, fine tuned to 
specifics and spoken with knowledge- 
ability. 

Green Mountain, I gradually allowed, 
was nobody's poor country cousin, 
quaint but inept. It was, and is, a studio 
carefully and deliberately suited to cap- 
turing the spontaneity of country, folk, 
and bluegrass musie. 

Not that there aren't frustrations for 
the performer in a smali studio. Tom Es¬ 
lick, with a smile, opted for a few tales 
told out of school, though it was always 
evident that the tales were told with af- 
fection. "With two tracks — I know 
Dick's going eight soon — you can hardly 


breathe." He laughed heartily, remem- 
bering the hassles, " 'Take Number 93/ " 
said in sly good humor, "is just one too 
many! You're on the verge of exhaustion. 
Then, all of a sudden, something hap- 
pens. On this particular cut it was the 
harp player, (harmonica player, to those 
unacquainted with current musical par- 
lance). He just caught on, took off, and 
brought everyone together. As fast as 
that — we were done. It's hard to ex- 
plain, even to yourself. It's a great feel- 
ing, though." 

Green Mountain recordings are not a 
simple product of naive, hayseed country 
innocence, however, in spite of the em- 
phasis on spontaneity and honesty. 
There's a price extracted when smallness 
is held to by choice, not circumstance: 
after five years it is still basically a one 
man operation, Dick attempting the morę 
impersonal "we" when referring back to 
his studio, but morę often than not falling 
back on the hard reality of "I." Detail 
work, for instance the stuffing of record 
jackets with the latest release, though 
some local high school students help, 
falls mostly on Dick's shoulders. 

Green Mountain is the recording in- 
dustry's answer to a one-man-band, with 
all the attendant hazards and advantages, 
though quietly but unequivocally I would 
assert that the latter easily dominate. 


Grem Mountain Records frecjuently sponsors outdoor concerts featuńng local artists. 
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Margaret Armstrong, secretary for the Clerk of the House, has been recording the actions of the legislature for 40 years. 


Capitol 

Observations 

By Janet Hayward Mullins 
Photographed by Mark and Kristen Mullins 


R ecently my 14-year-old daughter 
was a legislative page in the Ver- 
mont State House in Montpelier. The 
reason I mention this is not because Tm 
proud of her, which I ani, but because of 
an observation she madę while working 
in the Vermont Senate. 

'Tli bet/' Hilary said, "that Vermont 
has the only Senate in the whole United 
States that sometimes smells like a cow 
barn." 

Obviously an early rising, farming 
senator had come away from his morning 
chores with sonie of the cow barn still 
stuck to his feet. 

I think that most of Vermont's legis- 
lators come to their jobs with a little part 


of where they live still stuck to their feet, 
if you will allow that slight hyperbole. 
And provincialism won't do as a descrip- 
tive noun, because most of these people 
could go anywhere in the world and pass 
muster. Perhaps it has something to do 
with the fact that each of Vermont's legis- 
lators represents approximately 2,000 
voters. (In many States the ratio can be 
100,000 or morę to one.) 

After observing the Vermont House 
and Senate in session, one impression 
keeps popping into my mind — it all 
seems rather like one huge family re- 
union. Two of these "family" members 
have been part of every meeting of the 
legislature for the past 40 years; Margaret 


B. Armstrong who is secretary for the 
Clerk of the House, and Carroll F. Hef- 
flon who is a doorkeeper in the House of 
Representatives. 

One of Mrs. Armstrong's jobs is to type 
up the Journal of the House. From her desk 
the Journal goes immediately to the 
printers, where they sometimes work all 
night to print what must appear on the 
representatives' desks the following 
morning. The Journal lets them know in 
exact detail what they did the day before. 

Mr. Hefflon as a doorkeeper is in 
charge of all the entrances and exits from 
the House of Representatives, including 
all visitors. He is also empowered to keep 
the doors shut during morning devotions 
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The Vermont Legislatwe body for 1976, pose in front of the Montpelier 
State House along with their itwaluable team of eighth grade legislatwe pages. 


and during roli cali. Before many of the 
representatives are even out of bed, Mr. 
Hefflon and the pages are making certain 
that the freshly printed Journals, any new 
bills and the calendar of the day's events 
are on each of the 150 desks in the House 
of Representatives, the 30 Senate desks 
and other statehouse offices. I might also 
mention that Mr. Hefflon knows every- 
body. He can, I believe, go to almost any 
city, town, village or crossroads in Ver- 
mont and not be a stranger. 

Mrs. Armstrong and Mr. Hefflon have 
seen almost half a century of Vermont 
legislatwe history in the making. They 
remember when spittoons were part of 
the furnishings, and when there were 246 
members in the House, one for every 
town and village in Vermont, before 
reappointment trimmed it to the present 
150 members. And they remember some 
of the great characters out of the past. 

"For instance," Mrs. Armstrong rem- 
inisced recently, "before George Aiken 
went to Washington he was getting lots 
of practice in the Vermont House. One 
day a fellow representative introduced a 
bill that wasn't too elear. This bill/ said 
Aiken, 'reminds me of a polar bear chas- 
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ing a white rabbit in a snowstorm.' " 

"Or what about King Reid?" said Mr. 
Hefflon. "Nobody who met King Reid 
could ever forget him." 

"That's right," agreed Mrs. Arm¬ 
strong. "He was one of the greats. His 
name was Reid Lefevre, he was from 
Manchester, and he owned a circus. The 
King Reid Shows. He was probably the 
most eloquent speaker to ever grace the 
House. He was schooled in Europę, and 
had a phenomenal memory, perhaps it 
was even photographic." 

Mr. Hefflon nodded agreement and 
added, "he brought his circus up to 
Montpelier and right into the State 
House. They took out all of the chairs and 
desks and put on the circus right here on 
the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives." 

"It was in Life magazine," said Mrs. 
Armstrong. "I remember watching him 
bring the ponieś up the front stairs." 

"If we're going to talk about unforget- 
able characters," said Mr. Hefflon, "we 
can't forget Asa Bloomer." 

Asa was known as a very fair and hon- 
est man. He believed in the adage that if 
you want something done right, you do it 


yourself. He was never one to shirk his 
duties. Even on the day he died, he han- 
dled things himself. He had just nomi- 
nated a fellow to serve as a judge in the 
State court, gave a little speech, and sat 
down. Evidently just as he sat down he 
began to feel iii. It was customary for him 
to make the motion to recess for lunch, 
but this day he asked his seat matę to do 
it, and Asa went out and lay down on one 
of the old black horsehair sofas in the re- 
ception room. The moment someone dis- 
covered him lying down, Asa sat up, for 
he was a proud man. The person who 
discovered him offered to get him a doc¬ 
tor. 

"No, that's not necessary," said Asa. 

"Perhaps you should go to the hospi- 
tal," the solicitous person persisted. 

"Weil, perhaps," agreed Asa. 

And he and his helper walked down 
the stairs to the Sergeant at Arms office 
where Asa called the hospital to tell them 
he was coming. Asa walked to the car, 
and then walked into the hospital. 

"Fm Asa Bloomer," he said, "you're ex- 
pecting me." 

By the time the Senate reconvened 
after lunch, Asa Bloomer was dead. But 


















it's said with great certainty, and I think 
you'd get a unanimous vote on this, that 
when Asa knocked on the Pearly Gates 
he said, 'Tm Asa Bloomer, yoiTre expect- 
ing me." And they were. 

When I asked about humorous hap- 
penings in the House of Representatives, 
I was told about the Representative who 
had tippled a bit too much one noontime 
and when the House reconvened after 
lunch the slightly addled gentleman was 
found sitting in his proper seat just as 
neat as you please with his umbrella open 
over his head. 

Or the time not too long ago when they 
voted on whether or not the governor 
should have a public address system in- 
stalled in his office that would allow him 
to hear the proceedings of the House. 
The representative from Manchester sug- 
gested that the motion be amended by 
adding the following: "and to enable the 
proceedings in the governor's office to be 
audible in the House of Representatives." 

And the time one exasperated repre- 
sentative got up and said: "It's a good 
thing Vermont doesn't get all the gov- 
ernment we pay for/' 

Or another equally exasperated House 
member, who — with his fellow repre- 
sentatives — had just listened to a one 
and a half hour debate about the regula- 
tion of hearing aids: "Mr. Speaker," he 
said, "I have a terrible hearing problem. I 
can hear every word that's been said in 
this debate." 

Mrs. Armstrong remembered that the 
last time the dome on the State House 
was gilded, the gilder wasn't too careful 
about holding onto the sheets that the 
gold leaf was peeled from. Some of the 
sheets with bits and pieces of gold still at- 
tached would waft away in the wind. 
There was an enterprising page on the 
ground collecting all the flyaway sheets. 
He put the little pieces of gold on 3x5 
cards and sold them as souvenirs for 25^ 
apiece. They say that this page is now a 
teacher living in Florida, but I doubt that. 

I imagine he lives in palatial splendor in 
his own private Shangri-la, somewhere. 

The 40-year veterans told me about one 
odd turn of events in the case of a com- 
passionate election that definitely gave 
me pause. 

Once there were two men who both 
wished to be elected to the same judge- 
ship. One was very well known and had 
many influential friends. The other was 
a rather new-to-the-scene fellow whose 
meager support came from the people 
who weren't very well known, nor in¬ 
fluential. There was no doubt in anyone's 
mind that the well-known fellow would 
get the judgeship. 


The unknown, still hoping to at least 
get better known, went around speaking 
to as many of the representatives and 
senators as he could. 

Unbelievably, when the votes were 
counted, the unknown fellow had won. 

Many an old and seasoned head shook 
in disbelief. How was it possible for this 
unknown aspirant to have garnered that 
many votes? It just wasn't possible. Upon 
questioning some number of voters, a 
pattern began to emerge. Many of the 
voters meeting the unknown candidate 
for the first time had been impressed by 
his sincerity. "He was such a nice fel¬ 
low," they said time and time again, "I 
just decided to give him my vote because 
I didn't want to see him get beat too 
badly." 

Mr. Hefflon spoke of the reunions that 
they used to have, as many as 4 or 5 a 
year. All the members of the legislative 
roster for a particular year would be in- 
vited to attend a mock session and a ban- 
quet. These were discontinued in the six- 
ties for lack of participation. 

"People just didn't seem to have the 
time to come anymore." 

And that brought up a whole new sub- 


ject. Both Mrs. Armstrong and Mr. Hef¬ 
flon felt that the tenor of the House has 
changed over the years. First, although 
there are many fine men and women rep- 
resenting the State today, the incidence of 
outstanding — bigger than life — charac- 
ters seems to have dropped dramatically, 
they feel. I asked them to tell me why 
they thought this was so. They both 
agreed that maybe it was because life 
today just seems too complicated, people 
have too many worries. 

They also recalled that in the old days, 
the house seemed to have morę decorum. 
All of the representatives would sit 
quietly at their desks and listen to what 
was being said. Today that is not always 
the case. But then, the two veterans 
agree, life today is less formal and the 
House naturally reflects that. 

There is no logical end to this article, 
for the reminiscences can go on and on 
with each memory morę humorous or 
morę poignant or precious than the last. 
Perhaps I can end where I began, back in 
the Senate with its essence of cow barn. 
And I, for one, hope that particular scent 
is never totally absent from these august 
Yermont chambers. c O? 
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Craftsbury Common's Sterling School 

Where everyone majors in work 


T wo-dozen Sterling School students, 
wearing hard hats and parkas, filed 
out of their red bus on a recent snowy 
morning. Instead of books, they carried 
razor-sharp axes. And, instead of a 
classroom, they entered a mountainside 
fir forest. 

Following their teacher, a veteran 
woodsman, the students quickly hiked 
along the cross-country skiing trail they'd 
been hacking through the forest until 
they came to today's lesson: a gushing 
brook to be bridged. Momentarily, they 
leaned on their axes, eyeing the icy 
water. Then they looked at their teacher, 
Don Po wers. 

"Okay, ladies and gentlemen, where 
will we build our bridge?" Powers asked. 

"Here's the high water mark, Don," 
one girl said, pointing with her axe. 

"Very good, Karen, so we'll need to 
run our stringers about two feet above the 
water," Powers said. 

Soon the students were spread out 
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By Joyce and Richard Wolkomir 
Phołographs by Richard Howard 


through the forest, felling trees and 
trimming the trunks. Others hauled the 
trimmed logs to the bridge site, their 
breath steaming in the sub-zero air. 

"It's really something," Don Powers 
tells a visitor, proudly eyeing his pro- 
teges. "Most of them are city kids who 
never saw an axe outside of western 
movies. I don't think many of them ever 
did a lick of real work before, either. 
Now, they're a regular beaver colony, 
everyone doing his part — or her part, of 
course." 

Within minutes students had wrestled 
into place the thick stringer logs that 
carry the bridge's weight. Meanwhile, 
others were hauling trimmed planking 
poles to the stream, where another team 
laid them neatly across the stringers to 
create the bridge. One boy on the bridge 
team was chopping off a pole tip when a 


chunk shot off, whistling through the 
work crew like a wooden bullet. 

"That might have been an eye gone," 
Don Powers said. "What happened was 
that Doug chopped where the pole was 
springy, just resting on air — always 
chop where the wood rests on something 
solid, kids." 

Suddenly, the bridge was finished. 
Where gurgling water had blocked the 
pathway, the new ski trail now swooped 
gracefully up across the wooden planks, 
then glided down on the opposite bank. 
The 24 students clustered around the 
bridge, admiring their handiwork. 

"Weil, it isn't the George Washington 
Bridge, but it'll do. Look how nicely 
you've banked it for the skis," Powers 
said. "Okay, lunch time. Let's mush on 
back to the Common." 

So ended another class at a unique 
Vermont school. Until recently, however, 
the Sterling School in Craftsbury Com¬ 
mon was a traditional preparator)' school, 
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offering a concentrated academic pro¬ 
gram for well-to-do young men with Ivy 
League aspirations. But American society 
changed, and so did Sterling. 

According to the school's director, 31- 
year-old Bill Manning, plummeting en- 
rollments at prep schools nationwide dur- 
ing the 1960's forced Sterling to face its 
chief liability: a remote, northern loca- 
tion. No train stations, airports, or super- 
highways were nearby. But couldn't the 
schooLs rural isolation become an asset? 

"We knew it could," says Manning. 
"For one thing, youth everywhere were 
becoming enthusiastic about ecology, na¬ 
turę, and the out-of-doors. And Sterling 
already offered a well-established out- 
door survival training program for us to 
build upon." 

In 1973 the school dropped its tra- 
ditional prep school curriculum. And in 
1974 it inaugurated a unique new pro¬ 
gram: The Grassroots Project. 

Grassroots teaches farming, forestry, 
consen/ation, and outdoor survival skills. 
Its aims are to teach the basie skills for 
outdoor jobs as well as the rewards of 
mental and physical labor. 

"Grassroots is designed principally for 
Liberał Arts students as a single year of 
valuable educational experience between 
high school and college," explains Direc¬ 
tor Manning. 

"What we really teach," he adds, "is 


Sterling School is disguised as a sedate, conoentional , upper-class 
boarding school. But one look at the curriculum shows that it is anything but. 















the work ethic and the dignity of labor." 

Grassroots transformed Sterling. Once 
classes were mainly indoors; now most 
are outdoors. Once only boys attended 
the school; now half of the 64 students 
are female. Once the student uniform 
was suits and ties; now it's hard hats and 
steel-tipped boots. 

But their hard hats, chain saws, and 
pitchforks are only outer manifestations 
of what Sterling students learn. There are 
inner lessons as well. 

"We want to give students a proper re- 
spect for hard work and its rewards, and 
a proper respect for the land and our 
place in it," says Sterling teacher Stephen 
Wright, who joined the school in 1968 — 
its prep school heyday — and is now di- 
rector of students. 

The basie philosophy's seeds were 
planted in 1962 when Ted Bermingham, 
Sterling's director from 1962 to 1974, es- 
tablished the schoohs "Bounder" pro¬ 
gram of outdoor survival training, one of 
the first such programs in the country. In 
1971, Sterling added a program called 
"Short Courses in Outdoor Leadership" 
two to three-week courses in outdoor 
survival for high school students. Later, 
Bounder and the Short Courses sprouted 
into the new Grassroots Project. 

Students come from as far away as 


California and Florida to take part in the 
Grassroots idea, but most come from 
northeastern and midwestern cities and 
suburbs. And most are eager to trade — 
temporarily, at least — textbooks and 
term papers for barns and backpacks. 

Many incoming Grassrooters have al- 
ready attended wilderness survival 
courses. In fact, some are graduates of 
Sterling's Short Courses. But for many 
it's a whole new world. 

Doreen, for example, arrived in 
Craftsbury Common on opening day 
wearing a mini-skirt, stockings, high 
heels, and thick make-up. Attending 
Sterling on a Readefs Digest scholarship 
(about half the students have 
scholarships), Doreen was a New York 
City suburbanite who knew little about 
country living — until she completed the 
30-week Grassroots Project. 

"Doreen became an enthusiast of live- 
stock and draft horses," says Bill Man- 
ning. "After her year at Sterling, she 
joined the Merck Forest Foundation in 
West Rupert as manager of livestock." 

Quite a change. But Doreen learned 
well how to water, feed, handle, groom, 
breed, house, and manage farm animals 
in Sterling's Livestock Farming cur¬ 
riculum. 

"During the first week of school, all our 


students take an orientation program," 
explains Bill Manning. "Then they major 
in either Livestock Farming or Wild Area 
Services." 

Their studies are, literally, down to 
earth. For instance, one typical morning 
last Spring, Sterling's livestock majors 
were up at dawn, feeding the animals in 
the barn at the schooFs 120-acre demon- 
stration farm. Sheep baaed, horses 
snorted and stamped, barn cats meowed, 
pigs grunted, heifers mooed, and feed- 
pails banged and students hustled from 
stall to stall with forksful of hay and 
buckets of grain. 

Afterwards, they paused by the barn's 
door to watch the morning sun sparkling 
on the lakę in the valley behind the farm. 
In front of the barn, the land slopes up to 
mountainside meadows and forests. And 
soon the students were scattered across 
this hillside, studying hard. 

Three boys and two girls, driving draft 
horse teams, crisscrossed the meadows 
high up by the ridge. In a corral by the 
barn, four girls were training colts. Chain 
saws snarled faintly far up the 
mountainside where another crew was 
clearing a thicket to extend the meadows. 
Meanwhile, at Ted Bermingham's 420- 
acre Country Institute farm in nearby 
Cabot, other students were mastering 











Proud students and teachers stand before their partially completed sugar 
house, built in freezing temperatures, and with fierce determination . 


seeding, mapie tapping, and other ag- 
ricultural arts. 

Most livestock majors are girls. Boys 
usually choose the Wild Area Services 
curriculum, learning such woodsman's 
skills as tracking, chain sawing, pulping, 
white-water canoeing, guiding, map- 
ping, bird Identification, and surveying. 

Students in both majors also complete 
independent projects — buying, raising, 
and selling a pig, perhaps, or banding 
birds. They also take elective courses, 
such as "Horse Management." Evenings 
and weekends, Sterling's nine full-time 
teachers (whose degrees rangę from his- 
tory and economics to forestry and biol- 
ogy) offer special workshops on anything 
from photography to fly-tying. 

Some students complete their high 
school degree at Sterling (seven out of 64 
last year). And one course, taught by 
University of Vermont professors, offers 
college credit. 

"In addition," says Director Manning, 
"all students take the four courses in our 
'core' curriculum — Conservation 
Studies, Conservation Skills, Forestry- 
Agriculture-Wildlife, and Bounder Train- 
ing." 

"It's a fun course!" says Mary of Con- 
servation Studies, an indoor lecture and 
discussion class. 

"We're learning about ecological issues 
and conservation history," she says. "But 
don't be late — the teacher is very strict 
about starting on time!" 

Promptly at 9 a.m., in a Georgia drawl, 
Stephen Wright begins to teach: "Re- 
member, yesterday we said that Teddy 
Roosevelt named Gifford Pinchot as the 
first head of the U.S. Forest Service," he 
says, chalking notes on the blackboard. 
Pinchot created the national forest sys¬ 
tem and established the forest ranger 
program. Now, what was his philoso- 
phy? Sustained yield, right? Meaning 
what, Tom? Right, cultivating a forest so 
it yields timber year after year. Nancy, 
what do you think . . ." 

Complimenting WrighPs indoor "Con- 
servation Studies" is the outdoor "Con- 
servation Skills" class, where students 
learn surveying, axesmanship, and other 
woodsmen's techniques. University of 
Vermont professors teach a third core 
curriculum course, "Forestry-Agricul- 
ture-Wildlife." The fourth is "Bounder 
Training." 

Bounder. From openingday on, Bound¬ 
er has students mesmerized. 

"Bounder's physical and mental chal- 
lenges help students develop character, 
self-sufficiency, respect for the outdoors, 
a sense of perspective on life," says 
Wright. "And it does the same for the 


faculty, because the challenges are very 
real." 

It's day one of Bounder's most recent 
midwinter camping expedition — five 
degrees below zero with a breeze. Bright 
morning sunlight glitters on the 
mountainside snowfields where 60 Ster¬ 
ling students — many looking dubious — 
stand in a ragged linę. They're all shape- 
less in long johns, jeans, wool shirts, 
sweaters, parkas, knitted caps, down 
mittens. 

"Ready?" asks a Sterling instructor, his 
breath pluming out like a comic strip 
conversation balloon. 

Hunching into hefty backpacks, the 
students march off toward the mountain 
ridge, snów crunching under their boots. 
Ahead of them, and of the teachers ac- 
companying the expedition, are four days 
and three nights in the icy wilderness. 
They must hike 30 miles in the Lowell 
Mountains, and the navigation is all up to 
them. 

"It's beautiful to watch," says Sterling 
Director Manning. "We're out there in 30 
below and at first the students yell and 


whine, but ultimately they work to- 
gether, because they have to." 

Halting before dark, the students ease 
off their backpacks and immediately 
begin erecting shelters, building fires. 
Standing still means growing cold. One 
team hunts firewood, another collects 
saplings for lean-tos, their months of les- 
sons on keeping dry, conserving energy, 
tucking mittens into parkas now ex- 
cruciatingly important. How far below 
zero will it drop tonight? 

"One thing for surę, Tm never going to 
take a bed and a warm house for 
granted," mutters one young man. "Ev- 
ery time I see a fire Pm going to wonder if 
there's enough wood for it." 

It's tough out in the Lowell Mountains. 
But — by midwinter — so are the stu¬ 
dents. 

Shortly after arriving at Sterling, they 
encounter Bounder's "Ropes and Initi- 
ative" course, best taken with gritted 
teeth. Spiderlike, the students mount 
ropę webs to a treetop, crawl over a 
stream on a single strand and swing Tar- 
zan-like across a clearing. 
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Lessons: confidence, courage. To learn 
teamwork in smali groups, they solve 
such survival problems as moving 
everyone across a horizontal log sus- 
pended 12 feet in the air. 

Students also master the art of navigat- 
ing unknown territory using a map and 
compass. And it's not just classroom 
theory. 

'To test us, they drop us off in pairs 
early in the morning in an unidentified 
spot/' explains one student "Then they 
time us to see how quickly we can find 
our way back to Sterling — some people 
take all day and one team went off in the 
opposite direction!" 

Training in building shelters and fires, 
fighting frostbite, keeping dry, and other 
wilderness skills culminates in Bounder's 
midwinter expedition in the Lowell 
Mountains. In the spring, Bounder con- 
tinues with camping, hiking, white-water 
canoeing. 

"Sterling students are a very positive 
group because they're doing what they 


want to do," says teacher Stephen 
Wright. "It's not like a college education 
that's forced on them by their parents be- 
fore they're ready." 

Where do graduates go? 

"About 70% go on to college in a re- 
lated field, such as forestry or agricul- 
ture," says Director Manning. "The 
others often have jobs and put off going 
to college, usually because they're unwill- 
ing to give up their work." 

One alumnus is currently working at 
the Trapp Family Lodge farm in Stowe. 
Two morę are working in an Idaho 
wilderness area, and others have similar 
jobs. 

All Grassroots graduates earn di- 
plomas. Some go on to earn "Certifica- 
tion" by holding down jobs for at least 
one month after graduation, demonstrat- 
ing their competence in the field to both 
the school and their employers. 

Sometimes Sterling teaches students 
what they cion't want to do. 

"Y ve realized that I like agriculture as a 


life-style, not as a profession — it's too 
hard to make a living at it," says Nancy, a 
student from Baltimore, Md., who now 
plans to enroll in college, majoring in 
either horticulture or environmental 
studies. 

For other students, Sterling fits into a 
definite plan. Horse-enthusiast Donna, 
of Cape Cod, finished high school in 
three years, read about Sterling in a horse 
magazine, and opted for a year in the 
livestock Farming program before going 
on to England for equestrian studies. 

All Sterling graduates can deftly swing 
an axe or drive horses. But whether they 
go on to college or go on to work, their 
most important learning has been about 
themselves. 

"The longer Tm here the morę Tm con- 
vinced Sterling is a job and the students 
learn how to bury themselves in the task 
and accomplish it," States Manning. 
"They're not just hearing about ideas, 
they're experiencing them and acting on 
them." c & 
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SKIING AND GROWTH AT SHELBURNE'S CREAMERY: 

Serious Family Play 
With the Winter Bear 

By Philip M. Allen 
Photographed by Clyde H. Smith 


W hile normal bears spend their 
Winters concealed in caves, one of 
them prowls our North Country, somno- 
lent, half-famished, ill-tempered, a men- 
ace to some people, a massive quarry for 
others. In his shadow, northern herds- 
men and cultivators traditionally retreat 
in family numbers to their farm com- 
pounds, waiting in warmed kitchens for 
the boorish season to retire. At the same 
time, their hunter cousins take to the 
mountain trails on foot, on four wheels or 
skis in sportive search of the same mid- 
Winter Bear. These two strategie modes, 
farmer and tracker, homesteader and 
hunter, have changed a little with time 


and technology, yet never fully combin- 
ing into one people. 

Both strategies can break down, of 
course, leaving their adherents dissat- 
isfied, confused, even desperate. Physi- 
cal weakness, the need for seasonal in- 
come, the insufficiency of provisions, the 
implausibility of television as a replace- 
ment for the hearth, or of snowmobiles 
for sleighs and skis — such contingencies 
make strenuous demands on the for- 
titude of the solitary huntsman and on 


the spiritual resources of the indoor fam¬ 
ily during any Winter. 

Winter people can suffer from solitude 
or weaken in crowds. Overburdened by 
Winter's wrongs, some Northerners must 
come inside for comradeship or comfort; 
others need to get out into the air. The 
cabin can be warm but close; families 
congeal or burst under stresses of hot and 
cold, from lack of exercise or a sudden 
disintegration of family culture. Winter 
fever can drive any of us in either direc- 
tion, or in both. Then we need help, 
whoever we may be, and whatever mood 
our personal Bear. 

But the Bear of Winter can be taught to 
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play healthy games, and sympathetic 
groups (new communities) can join in our 
confrontation with him. This prospect en- 
ticed a dozen Northern Vermont mothers 
with their children and a few fathers to 
a new combination of indoor-outdoor 
personal growth sessions organized in 
Shelburne by Nanci-Ames Curtis, M.D., 
director of the Creamery Mental Health 
Offices. During this "Personal Growth 
Weekend," we hunters stalked the Win¬ 
ter Bear on cross-country skis, and we 
families gathered in the bright indoor 
space of the renovated Creamery. Pa- 
tiently, precisely, Stowe's master of 
cross-country technique, Joe Pete Wilson, 
induced us along the undulating trails of 
Shelburne. Deftly and deliberately. Dr. 
Ames Curtis led family members inside 
themselves, where they encountered 
problems shared by us all. 

To be surę, families with Winter trou- 
bles have often thought to "ski them out" 
in the North Country, but it's rare to find 
such people sitting with a psychiatrist in 
ski togs, let alone a young mother of 
three, who explores their problems in an 
Oklahoma drawl. When skiers laugh and 
weep together (and there's no bar in 
sight), perhaps some new synthesis of 
body and mind may be in process. Here 
the snów becomes a medium for, not a 
cover over, self-expression. The indi- 
viduality of the hunt combines here with 
the sympathies of the soul, carrying both 
community and courage into the lives of 
people alienated without them. 

Children, dozens of them, played a 
crucial role in the process. On the first 
evening, Friday, when we gathered as 
nervous strangers to learn from Joe Pete 
Wilson what we needed to know about 
cross-country skiing, they reproduced 
the tensions of their parents in occasion- 
ally rowdy and distracting animation. On 
Saturday, the same children blazed our 
forest trails and crossed over families, 
forming new partners in play. They were 
the first to meet Dr. Ames Curtis directly 
in the group sessions which alternated 
with the ski treks. 

That Saturday afternoon, with coffee 
perking and shoes off, Ames began our 
search for Solutions to family troubles. 
Her approach stressed surprises morę 
than structure, facilitation not prescrip- 
tion. She called for probing connections 
among people rather than exchanges be- 
tween authority and subject, using jovial- 
ity and amicable touch to correct the dis- 
tances between us. In turn we each ex- 
plained our reasons for participating in 
the weekend. Children had come to ski 
and their parents to be with them. One 
woman sought relief from boredom and 


another came in order "to just relax." 
Significantly, the former turned out to be 
leading a life high in tension and the lat- 
ter found the afternoon's pace anything 
but reposing. She disappeared. A man 
said he was just accompanying his wife. 
He, too, later discovered how illusory 
this attitude had been. 

A concept of "loss" enabled Ames to 
organize this diversity of motives into a 
common point of departure. "Losses 
come in different ways, sometimes by 
death, sometimes by separation, like a 
child going off. ..." She conspicuously 
vacated her chair and invited us to fili it 
with a person we'd like to have among 
us. Oddly, most participants sought for 
the return of a missing sibling, friend or 
spouse, a companion of a common gen- 
eration, rather than for absent children or 
parents. Yet, after examining the implica- 
tions of a sibling separation, we were 
often to discover the morę fundamental 
loss of a father or mother. 

The Creamery's original late Saturday 
afternoon plan had in fact called for a 
second ski chase. But the outing was 
postponed until Sunday sińce others 
were already now emerging out of reti- 
cence, claiming the group's attention, 
ready for deeper questioning. For them a 
single morning on the Bear's trail had 


adequately combined with the geniality 
and efficiency of the Creamery that after¬ 
noon. Through them, that atmosphere 
was soon to become charged with con- 
cern. While we had skied and lunched 
in deliberate insouciance, the children 
were learning to draw courage from the 
group's smiles, movements and silences, 
and they brought their elders to it. For in 
addition to representing buffers for the 
interplay of feeling, other participants 
began to exert a close and positive 
presence on the maturę subject, moving 
with him or her in grief sometimes, often 
in laughter, seldom in vain. The imagery 
lightened and the communal presence 
madę genuine drama of honest question- 
ing. 

Certainly, the day's combination of 
exhilarating skiing and gradually inten- 
sifying group discussions had brought 
the Winter Bear to bay, winded, in his 
deeper retreats. But what if he hadn't 
cooperated at the start? What if the 
Schedule dawns in blizzard, or with an 
electrical failure, or a miserable prema- 
ture thaw? Actually our own group had 
almost encountered such an emergency, 
as the rains and ruins of the week re- 
moved most of our snów, trading us 
much nefarious ice instead. Asked what 
she'd have done without adequate ski 


Personal Growth Weekends combine cross-country tours with discussions of family problems. 
The two quantities may seem strange partners, but they work harmoniously . 
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conditions, Ames said, "We'd have gone 
folk-dancing at the school. A volunteer 
teacher was waiting on cali if we'd 
needed her." 

Sunday morning, the participants be- 
haved in morę exuberant fashion on the 
ski trails, seeming to have accumulated 
power and pleasure from the day before. 
They trooped jubilantly on the Creamery 
carpet to the lunch, conscious of the 
solidarity attained on a communal run 
with His Bearship. The two principles 
of Ames Curtis' "network" approach 
were now elear. Two forms of play rein- 
force our mental and physical energy 
against the menace of exhaustion or an- 
guish. "Marathons, talkathons, dance- 
athons are all ultimately boring, hence 
debilitating," Ames said. "They allow 
parts of a human being to overpower the 
whole. So with conventional therapy. 
Adults and children need active inter- 
penetrations of different kinds of experi- 
ence, and they manage this restorative 
activity best when in company, be it a 
natural community (a healthy family, for 
instance) or an aggregate of individuals 
like our group, unused at the start to 
communing with anybody. 


e "Witnessing an action or emotional ex- 
r pression in common helps all of us come 
d into closer contact. You don't need to feel 
you're in a community at the start. That 
feeling develops, and this interaction 
e among a group coming closer together 
d makes anybody's dialogue with me much 
?. easier, for now they're receiving support 
•y from the others." 

ie The Creamery under Dr. Ames Curtis 
n has originated these forms of personal 
?s growth on bicycles, on skis, or climbing 
h mountains, all on the pathways of the 
i- ubiquitous Bear. The Creamery pattern 
v has been increasingly imitated by other 
i- institutions in search of alternatives to the 
?- authoritarian relationship of "couch 
e psychiatrist" presiding over the head of 
/v recumbent patient. Thus several encour- 
e aging experiments in group therapy and 
i. family-community networks have evolved 
r- to help individuals in need of enhanced 
i- powers to face their own lives. 
e So, when we reassembled after lunch- 
a eon on Sunday, the group could operate 
>r in a quieter mood and with adult ini- 
Is tiatives. Hitherto reticent members vol- 
o unteered their thoughts and shifted their 
physical positions for communication. 


Children play as important a part in the group sessions 
as their parents. Opposite page , a group of tired 
skiers — tired families — pause for a moment of 
relaxation and a commanding view of Lakę Champlain. 


The children disappeared and reap- 
peared intermittently as the proceedings 
concentrated on their elders. Adult par¬ 
ticipants began identifying the specific 
unarticulated needs of others, heretofore 
strangers, for gestures of companionship. 
Ames asked for morę active support, in- 
terpretation, and opinions from each of 
us, and the group responded liberally. 
We had taken the children's places and 
learned to play indoors on our own. 

Another thing happened. As the 
women came forward, the world of fam¬ 
ily therapy turned into a social process 
identified by Ames as a "rehearsal of 
women's power." Ostensibly, these 
mothers were seeking contact with their 
children, but in longer analysis proved to 
have been bereft, ignored, humiliated by 
husbands and fathers. Yesterday's ses¬ 
sions had converted preoccupation with 
missing brothers into confrontation with 
lapsed parenthood. Today's problems 
narrowed down to the portrayal of wom- 
an's specific, helpless ragę against her 
lot. The image of małe authority, whether 
ruthless or gentle, distorted or direct, 
debased, sick, weak or strong, emerged 
as a prime source of despair. Here was a 
disconcerting turn, and here's where I 
came in. 

From where Td stood as a spectator, 
Ames had chosen her professional col- 
laborators skillfully. Generations of na- 
tive familiarity with the Vermont Winter 
Bear and years of training had produced 
in Leslie Davis a spirited, sympathetic 
young cohort, sensitive to the shifting 
chiaroscuro of the process. Her responses 
to therapeutic drama gave Ames a 
touchstone reference from within the 
group, and her facility on skis madę her 
peer among peers to us. Clyde Smith, 
whose photographs adorn these pages, 
proved equally adept on the trails, an 
ideał merryman in the Bear chase, bol- 
stering the ministrations of Joe Pete Wil¬ 
son as we straggled or plunged on our 
outdoor quests. Indoors, Clyde was a 
blithe figurę of eternal springtime, help- 
ing Ames and Leslie build that firm 
bridge between cold and warm, dark and 
light, trouble and power needed by so 
many of us during the trials of an 
exhausting February. 

All of this was fortunate and unobtru- 
sive, like the amiable setting of the 
Creamery and the tracks of Shelburne 
woods, conducive to candor, camaraderie 
and hope. Having had absolutely no ex- 
perience either on skis or in therapy, I 
was clearly the rank outsider assessing 
these proceedings from a position of in- 
nocent journalistic detachment. But as 
the Sunday session angled toward 
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portrayal of the plight of women, I too 
became marked by drama. A divorced 
mother hoped to reveal to her self-re- 
pressive daughter, a college student, the 
systematic yet inadvertent terror exerted 
by the girl's father and his overpowering 
family. "I had seen two fights between 
them," the daughter said, "and decided I 
wanted to live with my father." Her 
mother had reacted violently in those 
fights and "violence makes me want to 
throw up," the girl said. 

Evidently, the man's cool, brutal assur- 
ance needed to be dramatized, enabling 
the daughter to perceive for the first time 
the monopoly of power wielded against 
the futile, suffering mother. To do this, 
Ames staged a "fight with the man," 
using a suitable małe surrogate. And no 
actor seemed better suited to the role 
than yours truły. By remorselessly 
humiliating the mother and patiently 
"reasoning with" the daugher, I suc- 
ceeded in stultifying any urge they might 
have felt to "become physical." Not so 
another young woman who later turned 
out to have real grievances against her fa¬ 
ther. Rising from the group to show the 
first women how to handle me, she 
seized the cotton brickbats and pum- 
melled me liberally. I was driven into the 
hallway by her fury and what seemed to 
me shameless irrationality. 

Ames used the episode to show the 


first daughter the implications of her ten- 
dency to hołd back her feelings, to sub- 
merge her real self into another artificial 
world where her mother's and father's 
competing demands paralyzed her per- 
sonality. But on my return to the growth 
arena, I found women concerting in 
other tales of masculine tyranny, stir- 
ring a breeze of animosity through the 
room. The point was not how accurate 
the charges might be against our absent 
brothers, nor even how dehumanizing 
women's sudden recourse to violence. 
The point, as Ames put it in her conclud- 
ing remarks, was that the breakdown of 
family community had imposed on 
women an outrageous burden that they 
had never learned either to bear or to 
struggle against. Some of what we'd just 
seen was ritualistic, purgative, and some 
was practice, learning to cope with ragę. 

Our weekend concluded, however, on 
a morę prophetic notę. If morę isn't done 
in our society to restore the dignity of all 
its members, the women's violence 
which today might be symbolic would 
necessarily seek other, morę destructive 
outlets. "It's a theme song of minę to cali 
attention to the power held by men for 
generations, with women remaining sec- 
ond-class citizens. So as a man," Ames 
told me, "it's easy for you to feel relaxed 
about how things could be or should be, 
and to deplore all this violent energy. It's 


an off-the-wall kind of energy, but it re- 
flects the frustration that women have felt 
and that they're finally reaching the point 
of expressing. I can give you some 
forewarning that in the next ten years 
you're going to see morę of this kind of 
polarization. This has been just a smali 
isolated example of what that frustration 
is leading up to. Women have been de- 
humanized for years, but haven't yet 
gone the way of black people or others 
who've let their ragę burst out. Those 
outbursts have been brief, and I expect 
that women's revolt will be similarly 
shortlived and ultimately healthy. Some- 
how, women need that self-assertation to 
regain their sense of strength . . . And so 
do kids, by the way," she added for the 
benefit of our group's majority. 

The room filled with merry children 
and laughing adults, who then went out 
at sunset together, for hot cider and 
sandwiches at the Curtis home. As we 
said goodbye and took to the paved 
tracks of Vermont's highways, I still 
wondered how I had managed to turn 
so quickly from spectator to aggrieved 
victim to representative of małe privilege. 
But I also began to realize the possibility 
that the old alienated Bear which we'd 
been following or avoiding all Winter 
might some day join everybody indoors 
or outside in some fuli partnership, hon- 
est play, and confident community. 
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Sometimes cozy, sometimes not, 
but the regulars look forward 
to their annual season of 

ICE FISHING 

By Marty Gratz 
and Marcia Lawther 
Photographs by Suzanne Opton 
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V ermonters who fish in the Spring 
and Summer think of fast-moving, 
elear water, bright sun, the sparkle of a 
favorite lure or a long cast. But fishing in 
the Winter isn't just fishing — not when 
you have to cut a one foot hole through 
ice just to get your linę in the water! 

We have often fished on Lakę Fairlee in 
the Summer. Just as often we've driven 
by in the Winter and wondered about the 
strange and beautiful sight of 50 or 60 
smali houses clustered together with the 
lights from their Windows glowing into 
the night and shining onto the ice. In the 
summer you're in a boat on the water; 
there's a warm breeze on your face. In the 


Winter it may be 20 below with one foot 
of ice under your feet. We wondered if 
we liked to fish in the Summer would we 
like it just as well in January? Perhaps 
we'd been missing a great thrill, and we 
decided to find out. 

In going to the lakę we discovered that 
there are regulars who go every year and 
who have gotten to be great fishing bud- 
dies. They were happy to tell two novices 
what they knew. Just when is the best 
and the safest time to begin ice fishing is a 
matter for some discussion. Vermonters 
would say that some fishermen are ad- 
venturous and some are not. 

The ice should be about eight inches to 


be safe, but some do move their shanties 
out on the lakę when it's less than that. 
However, if four inches is thick enough 
to hołd a person in the middle of the lakę, 
it might not hołd at the edge. 

In the Winter, most people fish at 
night. That's when the smelt are biting 
and when the fishermen are off work. 
Some fish right out in the open either 
standing, sitting, or lying down, but most 
use shanties built on runners so they can 
be skidded into place by hand, snow- 
mobile, or car. The shanties are smali 
enough (about four by four feet) to be 
kept warm at twenty below by kerosene 
or propane heaters. Some people even 




Ray Clark of Thetford is comfortable inside his shanty above 
but the youngster below chooses to brave the elements. Both fishermen 
use a vańety of baits and could cap turę a vańety of tasty fish. 

























Ice fishermen sit in front of their six or morę 
lines — often attached to the walls of their shanties — and 
watch the corks that will tell them if they have 
a nibble. Some lines are sunk as much as 30 feet, while others 
just dangle beneath the ice surface. Either way, it's a 
waiting gamę — filled with ńtual and adoenture. 
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use wood-burning stoves. Walking into a 
shanty there's a blast of bright light and 
hot air. We'd have to sit down im- 
mediately as it was always hot above the 
waist and just comfortable below. Many 
fishermen keep score of their catch each 
year by marking the number on the wali, 
and this is usually the only decoration in 
a shanty. One, however, thatbelonged to 
a husband and wife had rugs on the ice 
floor and curtains at the Windows. 

An obvious problem in heating these 
shanties is melting the ice. We imagined 
ourselves nice and cozy inside a shanty 
and the next minutę swimming right 
alongside the smelt. Thank goodness our 
imaginations were a little exaggerated. 
However, if the shanty gets too warm the 
ice below will melt and the shanty itself 
sink right into the ice. So periodically 
throughout the season, it is necessary to 
jack up the house to prevent the bottom 
of it from sticking fast to the ice. 

Finally we're out on the lakę, keeping 
warm in the shanty, and just about ready 
to fish — except for cutting the holes in 
the ice. Shanties have anywhere from 


two to six holes. Generally they are along 
the walls and about a foot square. It's not 
an easy thing to cut a big hole in one foot 
of ice. Fishermen do it by hand or au- 
tomatic auger, ice chisel, ice spoor or ice 
saw. Roger Emery described how his son 
used a chain saw to cut the holes. He put 
the saw right through the ice and into the 
water just to make surę. "That chain saw 
oughtn't to have worked, but it did. He 
put it under including the motor, and it 
still come up running." No one, how- 
ever, would recommend this method to 
the beginner. Once the holes are cut, they 
must be chiselled to be kept perfectly 
elear as a chunk of ice can knock the fish 
off the linę as it's surfacing. 

Smelt are the usual catch. The season 
begins May 31 and ends March 31. But in 
the warmer months fishermen are in- 
terested in the larger fish and smelt are 
interested in the colder, deeper waters; so 
the fishermen wait until December or 
January when it's cold enough to go out 
on the ice. Smelt run from four to eight 
inches in length and have a sweet taste, 
especially fried fresh in butter. 


The amazing thing about ice fishing is 
that people catch so many fish. Since 
smelt świni in large schools, the first few 
nibbles on the linę could mean the begin- 
ning of a run that could last for hours. 
One man told us that he and his brother 
were bringing them in so fast they barely 
had time to re-bait their lines. Their total 
catch for that night was 306 smelt, all 
caught between seven and ten p.m. 
That's a good night and a good story. The 
average catch might be around twenty- 
five smelt, but you might spend a whole 
night and only catch a few. 

Because of these long nights the 
fishermen have learned to bring a little 
beer or brandy and go visiting in the 
neighborhood of the lakę. Ice fishermen 
are a friendly lot with just as many tali 
tales of the fish that got away as in sum- 
mertime fishing, with the added thrill of 
stories of the extreme cold and barely get- 
ting off the ice as it cracked all around. 
But it seemed they mostly were safe and 
secure and quite comfortable sitting in 
their warm shanties drinking, smoking, 
talking, and eating a few fish. g£>o 
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The Robinson Girls Simply Love Airplanes 

Written and photographed by Ann Day Heinzerling 


N ot many people live on this steep 
backroad off Route 100 near the 
Waitsfield-Warren town linę. My car tires 
madę fresh lines in the new snów as 
spruce boughs bent over the road under 
the weight of previous January snowfalls. 
Frail, yellow beech leaves quivered in the 
cold, still air as they hung against the 
grey bark which reflected the sky. A wire 
fence traced the edges of the road. But 
eventually the trees parted into snow- 
filled pastures and the road led up a finał 
steep pitch. It seemed to head straight for 
a farm yard with a smali sign on the barn 
which read: "Airport 1V2 miles." I took a 
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right-angle turn. The large herd of Hol- 
steins and several assorted horses gazed 
at me with undisguised disinterest as I 
drove off in the direction of this promised 
"airport." 

Driving through some high meadows 
that stretched toward dark mountains 
and grey sky, I passed through a tali, si- 
lent sugarbush with a sagging sugar- 
house half hidden by ancient trees. Even- 
tually, I spotted another smali, incon- 
spicuous sign, which said, modestly, 
"Sugarbush-Warren Airport." A long, 
level field extended eastward from the 
road. Beyond were farms and the North- 


field Mountains. At one end of the field 
was a modern, three-storied building. Its 
stark black and white lines gave the ap- 
pearance of a silent Winter sentinel. Only 
one set of floundering footsteps led over 
to the building. 

Further along I found a roughly 
plowed out parking area. I maneuvered 
my Scout between a truck and a snow- 
bank. The bright colored tails of several 
gliders pierced the snów like shark fins 
cutting the ocean surface. Off to one side 
was a narrow plowed road leading to a 
huge Quonset hut. On the tramped sec- 
tion of snów in front of the gaping end of 









What is an attractive, intelligent, energetic 
young wotnan like Kathy Robinson doing in an 
airport hangar repairing and refurbishing 
airplanes? Exactly what she wants to be doing. 
Kathy and her sister Renie are airplane 
mechanics, and damed good ones. 


the hangar squatted several smali Cessna 
trainer and tow planes. They looked like 
red and yellow birds dotting the barren 
landscape. 

The grey clouds that hovered against 
the mountains began to mingle with the 
fog at the further end of the field, and soft 
flakes of snów floated in the air as I 
neared the hangar's open end. No one 
seemed to be near, though there were 
signs of recent activity. Just inside the 
hangar I noticed the cowling raised on 
one of the piane engines, and tools lying 
nearby. 

A radio was playing in the distance. I 
followed the sound to the back of the 
hangar where I found sheets of plastic 
fitted over an immense wooden frame. 
There was a plastic door with a piece of 
carpet tacked on to the bottom to keep out 
the cold. I opened it to enter a warm 
world of soft light and gentle industry. 

Inside this huge plastic room were the 
fuselages of two single-engine planes. 
Their wings hung separately from the raf- 
ters. Most of the coverings had been 
















stripped from their dismembered bodies, 
and the delicate beauty of the intricate 
wood and metal frames was revealed. Big 
sheets of white materiał hung over some 
of the piane parts. There were work 
benches, power and hand tools here and 
there. 

Then I noticed someone under the taił 
section of one of the planes. Kathy 
Robinson in dungarees, work shoes and 
an old sweater pushed some tools out of 
the way and emerged to greet me. Her 
blond hair was pulled back into a long 
pony taił with stray wisps that fell across 
her blue eyes. I explained that I had 
heard about her skill at rebuilding smali 
aircraft and wanted to know morę about 
her particular and unusual occupation. 
There certainly is no reason why an at- 
tractive young woman should stay out of 
the airplane business, but I couldnT help 
feeling curious. 

I have known the Robinson family for a 
long time. Kathy, at 23, is the oldest of 
nine children. They have all been brought 
up on a hillside farm in a high valley east 
of Warren village. After Kathy graduated 
from high school, she attended Johnson 
State College, majoring in Elementary 
Education. As graduation drew near in 


1973, Kathy decided to wait awhile be- 
fore entering the teaching field. She 
asked her parents for sky-diving lessons 
as a graduation present. They decided 
she should not jump out of airplanes 
until she knew how to fly them. So, 
Kathy settled for flying lessons. 

During the Summer of 1973, Kathy 
went to work as a handyman at the 
Sugarbush-Warren Airport. She gassed 
planes, mowed grass, cut brush, and 
helped haul gliders in and out of the 
hangars. In between, she took flying les¬ 
sons and by Summer's end, had earned 
her private pilot's license. 

In the Fali of that year, clearing and 
construction was started for the Quonset 
hut hangar. Kathy helped with the con¬ 
struction throughout that Winter. She 
also did substitute teaching at the 
elementary school and odd jobs, but her 
heart was at the airport. By Spring the 
hangar was finished and Kathy became a 
near-permanent fixture there. 

Soon Kathy was repairing and taping 
torn or loose fabric, replacing spark 
plugs, and adjusting cables. All this was 
done under the supervision and tutelage 
of John Mącone, the airport's operation's 
owner, chief instructor, and all-around 


maintenance man. Kathy leamed quickly 
and her famę as a rebuilder of light air¬ 
craft began to spread beyond the 
Sugarbush-Warren sky lines. 

The first real challenge for her came 
when an old crop dusting piane — a 
Piper Super Cub — was towed to Warren 
over the roads from New Hampshire. It 
was in pieces and had a sign attached that 
read, "Grounded — Unairworthy." It ar- 
rived before Winter had settled in and it 
was this piane that Kathy was engrossed 
with when I appeared in the plastic room 
that cold Winter day. 

I could tell that Kathy was enjoying 
what she was doing. She had grown tall- 
er and a little older sińce I had taught her 
skiing in her grade school days. But her 
approach was the same — easy attitude 
and complete absorption in what she was 
doing. 

I had heard that there were two Robin¬ 
son girls at the airport. Soon, another 
blond head appeared from behind a par- 
tially covered wing that was hanging 
from the rafters on long ropes. 'This is 
Irene," said Kathy, "but we cali her 
'Renie/ " 

Renie graduated from high school 
about a year ago, and worked at a 
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wooden toy factory for awhile. Kathy had 
said she needed help with refabricating 
and repairing planes at the airport, so 
Renie has worked with her although she 
isn't as interested in flying them. 

Renie's slight figurę, smali, delicate 
features and demure expression give the 
impression of a person who wouldn't 
have the slightest idea how to use a 
wrench or a compressor or a spray gun. 
But like her sister, she has quickly picked 
up the mechanics of rebuilding and 
refinishing the planes. The two Robinson 
girls have formed a talented team, cer- 
tainly unique in the world of aviation in 
Vermont. 

Basically, the work they perform in 
covering the fuselage and wings involves 
using stits polyester fiber cloth that must 
be fitted, stitched and glued. It is then 
covered with a filier and liquid sealer. 
The cover is then rib-stitched — tied to- 
gether by passing a 12 -inch needle, 
threaded with poly-tape through the fab- 
ric. A finał coat of the sealer is applied, 
then several coats of paint, with sanding 
between each coat. 

On the January day of my first visit to 
the hangar, Kathy was just finishing the 
repairs on the fuselage and mechanical 
workings of the stripped-down Super 
Cub. The next step would be to pin and 
hem the fabric around the fuselage. Renie 
was taping the covering on one of the 
wings. 

I told them I would be back to see other 
stages of the rebuilding and recovering 
work, which takes from six to eight 
weeks for an entire airplane. The girls 
were back at their projects, thoroughly 
engrossed in their work as I left. Snów 
had silently accumulated and the day was 
gently drifting into dusk. The gliders and 
planes now looked like giant swans a- 
sleep under the snów. 

A few weeks later the late February day 
was bright blue and white. The hill road 
was snow-covered and hard packed. I 
madę it up the last grade and wound past 
the farm yard once again. 

At the airport, the wind was whipping 
across the field and runway, piling drifts 
against the planes and buildings. Inside 
the hangar, I found Kathy high on a lad- 
der, working on the engine of a Cessna. 
The cowling was up and her head was 
lost inside. 

She explained that she was working on 
a 100-hour inspection. "We check for 
cracks at the stress points," she said, 
"change the oil filters and take an oil 
sample. We check all flight instruments, 
see that cables move freely and lock when 
they should. We check lights, switches, 


fabric, just about everything. It takes at 
least two days for a 100 -hour, or yearly 
inspection/' 

I asked her how the Super Cub was 
coming along. Kathy smiled with a little 
pride showing through her shyness. I fol- 
lowed her into the big plastic room. There 
it was, completely covered, painted a 
glistening white with red trim. Only the 
wings were left to finish, Renie was work¬ 
ing on them, applying a coat of poly- 
spray. It was hard to believe that this had 
been only a battered skeleton of a piane a 
few weeks before. 

The day of my third visit to the airport 
was a softly warm afternoon in March. 
Sap buckets were hung on the maples 
near the farm, and the dirt road was fuli 
of little rivulets and mud. It was cool yet, 
where the drifts lingered against the 
stone walls and under the hemlocks. 

There was activity at the airport. The 
runway was elear and an airplane was 
being pushed out and readied for take- 
off. One of the gliders had been hauled 
out from its crusty drift and several 
people were gathered around it. There 
were still deep mounds of snów against 


the slopes of the hangar, under the wings 
of anchored planes and beside the 
plowed areas. A cool wind blew off the 
mountains. Winter was definitely hang- 
ing on. 

As I neared the hangar I noticed the 
Super Cub out in the sun in front of the 
large opening. She seemed so proud in 
her fresh glitter. (Several months later, 
she was to take off for her New Hamp- 
shire home.) I found Kathy and Renie at 
the further end of the plastic room, rib- 
stitching the fabric cover on a wing that 
hung from a rafter. 

Outside there was excitement and hur- 
ried activity. The tranquil interlude of 
mid-winter was over. People were busy 
with engines and propellers. Winter- 
grounded pilots were anxious to get into 
the air before a late-season storm might 
close everything down again. Every so of- 
ten, someone would rush into the plastic 
room to get a tool, or look for a piece of 
materiał. 

But all the noise and hustling seemed 
so far away from the Robinson girls and 
their world. There the quiet, industrious 
atmosphere and peacefulness of mid- 
winter still prevailed. 
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7he 

Day 

Before 

Cbristmas 

Written and photographed 
by Jane Meikeljohn 


N othing spoiled it. Nothing hap- 
pened to add or detract from a 
piece of magie, the shelf life of which was 
at the least precarious. 

But let me backtrack through snow- 
flakes safely ensconced in below zero 
temperatures to the beginning, though 
beginnings are hazardous to pinpoint, 
especially where cultural traditions like 
Santa Clause are concerned. 

Chris Slayton, a blond, bespectacled 
young worker of modest miracles in a 
smali Vermont school had just written 
three current event type questions on the 
blackboard: 

What are three non-pleasure uses of snozo- 
m obiłeś? 

Who was the Union-32 (High School) bas¬ 
ketball star of last week's gamę? 

Are wild dogs helpful or harmful to Ver- 
mont's deer herd? Explain. 

He turned to me and began to speak 
quietly, albeit a bit sheepishly. "It's just 
busy work — I mean, the questions have 
answers, but I really don't care whether 
they know them." He paused, as if he's 
just confessed to something he hadn't 
quite realized himself, then tried again to 
explain, to justify his realization. "What 
else can I do to keep them occupied un- 
til . . He broke off his sentence, indi- 
cating by raised eyebrows and a shrug 
that he didn't dare say any morę. 


The combined fifth and sixth-grade 
classroom settled down to a Iow hum of 
under-the-desk foot shuffling, eraser- 
rubbing, and occasional questions. The 
Christmas tree in the middle of the room, 
with smali packages under it to be 
opened at the end of the day, stood with 
its branches brightened by an odd mix- 
ture of awkwardly original decorations 
madę by the children. 

Tipped off the night before about Bill 
Duffy's plan to conjure up a surprise for 
the children, I felt that, if anyone could 
succeed. Bill Duffy would. Yet, I 
reasoned to myself, in spite of Bill's 
well-earned reputation where dramatic 
instinct is concerned, conjury, like sleight 
of hand, requires not only skill and imag- 
ination, but an extraordinary sharp sense 
of timing. 

There was no doubt about my curios- 
ity. But could my twentieth century 
commercially fostered cynicism tolerate 
buying into a rural Santa fantasy? 

The day had already been booked by 
my own fifth grader in Calais Elemen- 
tary, but with "Fa,la,las" and the 
ubiquitous "Frosty the Snowman" re- 
ceding in my ears I turned my trusty, 
rusting 1970 VW over the hills towards 
Worcester. It was the noon hour of a day 
that had gone from 0° at breakfast to a 
sunny —10° at lunch; it would turn out to 
be, with less than two morę weeks to go, 
the coldest day of the year. 

The children were used to me and my 
camera, so they didn't think much about 
my being there. For Chris, on the other 
hand, my being there just exacerbated his 
own anxiety that maybe it wouldn't come 
off, especially sińce the clock already in- 
dicated that Santa's E.T.A. was already 
off by twenty minutes. 

"Mr. Slayton?" a brown haired, sober- 
faced girl earnestly asked for his atten- 
tion. 

"Yes, Julia?" 

"Do you want us to list morę uses of 
snowmobiles, if we can think of them?" 

For a moment his teacher-principal 
mantle was in place. "Yes, of course. 
Good." 

The second-story Windows of the two- 
room schoolhouse looked south over 
rooftops to Route 12. Bill was expected to 
come from that direction, but no one — 
meaning teachers and a few parents who 
had drifted in quietly — was certain. 
Chris expressed relief that if the kids 
didn't know they couldn't be disap- 
pointed. 

My defenses, which I'd carelessly 
dropped to the tune of many carols and 
bright faces earlier in the day, were on 
their way back up. Just because the sea- 


son was Christmas was no reason at all to 
suddenly become a true believer. The 
spirit of Scrooge was definitely abroad. 

A smali moving object in the distance. I 
spotted it first and nodded to Chris. With 
unnatural control he walked slowly over 
to the window. Keeping his smile for the 
great outdoors and the speck out on 
Route 12, he spoke to the class. 

"It's been an unusually cold day to- 
day." He sounded thoughtful and the 
children looked up from their test papers. 
"There's a really strange fog over the 
road — perhaps it has something to do 
with temperaturę inversion — pavement 
warmer than air." His facts were jum- 
bled, but the kids didn't pick up on any 
discrepancy. 

"If any of you are curious, come on 
over and take a look." 

Chris' tonę was clearly provocative, but 
only one boy, obviously glad for any ex- 
cuse to leave his desk, picked up on the 
invitation. 

He hadn't been at the window long 
when, smiling broadly, he said "Aww, 
Mr. Slayton, hey!" 

"What, what?" Several others joined 
him at the window. 
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"Gee," not an excited expletive / but a 
kind of sucked in, amused sound, fol- 
lowed by lots of laughter, and an increas- 
ing pitch of teasing and poking each 
other, ten-year-old mild hysteria winning 
out over eleven-year-old "So?" 

I hurried down the worn wooden 
stairs, out the heavy old door, and 
crossed the road to the new building 
where first graders were still busy with 
their reading group, the whole class in 
one big circle. 

Just as I reached the classroon, advanc- 
ing my film and hurriedly grabbing a 
reading from my light meter, Santa and 
his sleigh drove around the school, pass- 
ing by the first grade Windows. I saw 
him; Debbie Bogart, the teacher, saw 
him; but only one child raised his hand. 

"Carl?" 

"Mrs. Bogart?" 

"Yes, Carl, what is it?" 

He paused, not like a six-year-old who 
was uncertain about what he'd seen, but 
morę like a pragmatic adult skeptical 
about how his news might be received. 

"I just saw Santa Claus — out there." 
He gestured towards the window. 

"Oh, I don't think so, Carl," Debby 
said, her green eyes smiling mischie- 


vously as she looked out the window at 
an empty landscape. 

"I saw him, too!" Another child 
bravely insisted, brows furrowed. 

And then, with timing an impressario 
would envy, Santa drove by again, stop- 
ping briefly to wave. The circle of chairs 
was instantly empty. 

"Would you like to put on your coats 
and hats, children?" 

This time the retreat was/rew the win¬ 
dow, which once morę looked out on 
blank snów. The room seemed unnatur- 
ally quiet, given the excitement that I 
knew was there. The concentration on 
boot and jacket zippers was monumental, 
an attempt at mastery worthy of the most 
advanced apprentice program in any 
guild, medieval or modern. There was 
total devotion to the task at hand. Hence 
the silence, except for one very smali boy 
who had lingered by the window in a 
mild State of shock. Suddenly he broke 
away from the window and rushed by me 
as if I weren't there; I literally backed fiat 
against the blackboard so as not to ob- 
struct his straight path from window to 
coat rack. Completely possessed by try- 
ing to make sense of what he'd seen I 
heard him whispering to himself as he 


hurtled by me, "It's really Santa; it's 
Santa; he's here," over and over, to him¬ 
self, to anyone. 

Soggy eyes aren't the greatest for 
focusing lenses, so I rushed out with the 
children to the front of the school, paying 
inordinate attention to my camera. 

The scene looked like a first grader's 
painting, only yellow missing from the 
primary colors that dominated the scene. 
The sky was blue blue, and the clean 
white of the mountains and fields were 
an almost unreal foil for Santa's red coat 
and the well curried, shiny black horse 
who was sporting antlers and a red 
sequined covered felt nose. 

Candy canes were dispensed quickly, 
as the horse, frisky in the extreme cold, 
was restless to keep moving. With no 
chance for the spell to wear thin Santa 
was off, all smooth gliding and treble 
sounding crispness as the sleigh disap- 
peared swiftly to the tune of bells on the 
horse's harness. 

My camera froze closed; my toes were 
numb; but, as surę as Christmas is on the 
calendar and snów in Vermont, I'd been 
hoodwinked, manipulated, and twisted 
around Santa's little finger. 

Funny thing — magie. 
















Jack Jumping 

Written and photographed 
by Sanders Milens 


Organizers Stephen Holtz holds 
the cake and Tom Gutowski the 
bubbly as Jack Jumping champion 
(in the first annual euent) 
Gordie Leeuw does the honors. 


Occasionally at times duńng the Winter, 
when the deep snów falls or the drifted snów 
cooered the fence tops and the stone walls in 
the sloping fields and pasture, there came a 
brief thaw followed by a freeze which soon 
produced a heavy shining crust upon the sur - 
face ofthe snów. With a home madę "Scooter" 
consisting ofa barrel stave with a stick ofbirch 
or mapie firewood nailed upright to it and 
with a narrow piece of board nailed on top of 
that for a seat, a thrilling and novel pastime 
was greatly enjoyed by active boys and eagerly 
seized upon at every opportunity. 

— Herbert Ellis 
Memories of Boyhood 
at Springfield, Vt. (1940) 

A n old logging road in Jericho, Ver- 
mont provided the setting early in 
February, for the First Annual running of 
the Laisdell Hill Jack Jumping Race. This 
event was hotly contested by some thirty, 
yariously attired individuals, whose 
















presence of mind could certainly be called 
into question by any soul timid enough to 
value the soundness of his bones. An 
abundance of whooping and hollering 
accompanied this event, which was often 
punctuated by zany wipeouts. 

With the hope that it become an annual 
affair, Stephen Holtz and Tom Gutowski 
organized the Laisdell Race. Thirty-three 
contestants pitted themselves against 
the quarter-mile course which wound 
through the woods, dropping some 300 
feet. Citizens Band radios facilitated start- 
ing and timing the racers. With a com- 
bined time, for two runs, of just under 
two minutes, Gordie Leeuw of Essex 
Junction took first place, and the unique 
prize of a six layer Minnesota fudge cake 
baked by Holtz. The cake and a bottle of 
champagne provided additional cheer for 
all, on a damp-grey day which was 
rapidly becoming wetter and darker. Mr. 
Leeuw, when questioned about his win- 


ning technique, advised "just hang on." 

For those, who have never seen a jack 
jumper, they are relatively simple affairs, 
comprised of a runner and a vertically 
braced post topped off with a fiat piece of 
wood serving as a seat. This seat is firmly 
grasped with both hands by the rider. An 
old ski can be utilized as a runner, but 
often as not, it is a shaped piece of wood, 
sometimes covered with an iron strip. 
Barrel staves were regularly employed 
years ago. Jack jumpers are alternately re- 
ferred to as scooters and ski bobs. Several 
of the sleeker models at Laisdell were oak 
and ash affairs madę by Jim Bush in 
Richmond. 

Jack Jumping in Vermont certainly 
dates well back into the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and probably, even into the 1700's. 
Barrel staves, and possibly barrel hoops, 
would have provided the most obvious 
materials. Some think they may have 
served a useful means for lumber jacks to 


descend from the woods, just as some ski 
lift operators use them today. However, 
one old-time lumberjack I spoke with 
said he never saw one used in such a 
fashion. He did say that they provided a 
great deal of inexpensive fun for his 
friends and himself while growing up 
during the Depression. He boasted of his 
skills with a jack jumper and could stand 
up on one; sailing from a ski jump was 
not unheard of. This latter endeavor 
should be approached with a degree of 
caution, as, I was advised, various and 
sundry pains in the lower back were 
often the result. 

Years ago. Pico Peak held the jack- 
jumping world championships. For those 
tempted to try their hand at competition 
today, there are races held in March at 
Bromley Ski Area. And hopefully, the 
Laisdell event will prosper as an annual 
happening. It certainly got off with a 
bang. 














The Thrill 
of 

Hospital Hill 

Written and photographed 
by George C. Wilson 














B urlington, at first glance, seems to 
be set apart from the Winter sports 
world. Of course, there is hockey and 
cross-country skiing within the city and 
well-known ski slopes are within easy 
driving distance. But there is another 
Winter sport of sorts around, evidenced 
by the number of sleds and toboggans 
standing at attention on porches and 
stoops around the University of Yermont 


and its affiliated Medical Center com- 
plexes. The Victorian and Modern 
silhouettes of the hospital sit at the very 
top of the Queen City. It is Hospital Hill 
that has become the veritable Stowe of 
downhill snów sliding. 

The first few flakes bring out a hearty 
crew of veteran sliders who lay down the 
first tracks. By mid-season, the Hill be- 
comes as packed and as friendly as an old 


On this Burlington hill, you can slide down on 
practically anything. But there is no sliding up. It's a long, steep walk. 



home day bakę sale. Children and their 
parents congregate on the weekends and 
often, a family decision has to be madę on 
who will go down the Hill first. You can 
tell pretty much what a person is like by 
seeing which part of the Hill he or she 
slides down. Novices and conservatives 
stay on the gentler slope. The majority of 
people gather at the center of the Hill, 
where the ride is long and surę. Then, 
there are the few and uninhibited 
daredevils who aim themselves toward 
the roof of the State Health Department 
directly below. 

Ingenuity is the name of the gamę on 
the Hill as there are many ways to get 
down, once one gets up. There are the 
old reliables, the Flexible Flyers and the 
traditional toboggans. 

Plastic flying saucers show the 
influence of the twentieth century and 
beyond. Plastic sheets and even bags are 
a condescension to the convenience of 
the modern age. Cardboard boxes have 
grown popular with the recycling move- 
ment. Sonie of the morę imaginative con- 
veyances include cafeteria trays used by 
local college students, trash can lids and 
welcome mats. 

Like the exhilarating ride which the 
Hill offers, the season for taking up the 
offer ends quickly. One weekend you can 
see the Hill spotted with sledders. The 
next weekend, all that will remain is a 
wet, forlorn, and bare hill. Burlington, 
though it is one of Vermont's north- 
ernmost cities, sees milder Winters than 
much of Vermont due to the warming 
influence of Lakę Champlain, and the 
temperate winds of the valley. But as the 
seasons change again, from brown to 
bright, grassy green to darker shades, 
hopes arise throughout the city for 
another Winter on Hospital Hill. From 
there, it's all downhill. c oo 
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"Superior livestock equipment sińce 1861" 

C. H. DANA CO. 

By Judith Edwards 
Photographed by Clemens Kalischer 


W ay back in 1861, Charles H. Dana 
invented a metal tag to put on the 
ear of a sheep for purposes of identifica- 
tion. He also invented himself a suc- 
cessful mail order business which is now 
C. H. Dana Co., Inc., Hyde Park, Ver- 
mont, manufacturers and suppliers of 
"superior livestock equipment sińce 
1861," with a mail order catalog of almost 
500 items used by farmers and ranchers 
all over the world. 

"We're trying to do a good job. Not to 
be best or most or anything but do a good 
job, purely and simply." 


































Breck Viets, president of Dana Com¬ 
pany, was emphasizing a belief shared by 
his nine versatile employees. This con- 
cept has resulted in a business that, in a 
time of large, impersonal corporations, 
insists on personal contact and genuine 
service to its customer. 

"It is satisfying to know that we are 
competing with large organizations and 
doing a larger job," said Breck as we 
began a tour of the Dana Company plant. 

Hyde Park is a quiet, tiny, pretty town, 
the county seat of rural Lamoille County. 
You would never suspect, from the 
well-kept blue frame exterior of the old 
building across from the Court House on 
Hyde Park's main Street that a plant with 
sophisticated and complex machinery for 
making polyurethane cattle identification 
tags was located there. 

Dana Company manufactures some 
forty products right in its Hyde Park 
. shop. Through their mail order catalog 
farmers can order a wide variety of ani- 
mal identification tags, anklets and 
chains. "Our biggest sales are still in 
identification," Breck says, "but we also 
sell tattoo markers, branding irons, wool 
cards, oilers, waterers, dehorners, corral 
units, medicine, 'beauty aids' (bovine 
variety) and books. 

"A lot of our book sales have been 
back-to-the-land business," says Breck. 
"And even though the amount of farms 
decreased by 50 per cent between 1950 
and 1960, our Vermont business goes up 
each year. This is because the old hill 
farm which might have 'madę do' has 
been replaced by larger farms with new 
barns or milking parlors, and larger herds 
which have an identification problem — 
without identification they don't know 
which animals to cull." 

Dana company has customers in all the 
States, and a large overseas business. The 
biggest States, sales-wise, are Vermont, 
New York and Texas, the three big dairy 
centers. "Logically, 1 suppose we should 
be located in the midwest," says Breck, 
"where a lot of our heavy equipment is 
manufactured, and where most of the 
other livestock equipment firms are. But 
this is a Yankee business, and the charac- 
ter and philosophy is much the same as it 
was in the beginning. Tm not surę we 
could maintain what I feel we must in the 
midwest." 

And, of course, what Breck Viets, him- 
self a native Vermonter who lives a błock 
away from Dana Company, with his wife 
and four daughters, feels is necessary to 
maintain, is the integrity that comes with 
a genuine personal touch. 

"I see how difficult it is — how cum- 
bersome — for a large company to func- 



Winona Hoisington and Harley Nichols (below) are long-time employees of the firm 
that boasts nersatility, personal customer contact and top sernice. 


tion for the good of the customers. I deal 
a lot with large corporations from whom 
we get parts and materials, and people are 
hardly discernible in those dealings." 

Over the roar of a most impressive 
looking machinę, which Harley Nichols, 
(Dana Company's chief mold maker and 
inventor for over three decades) was 
feeding with various Chemical sub- 
stances, Breck talked about their big 
seller, the polyurethane tag for cattle. 

"There is absolutely no waste what- 
soever because any plastic leftovers get 


fed back into the machinę. Harley in- 
vented this tag, and we had to come up 
with our own single component urethane 
paint for it because there was nonę on the 
market. Harley is the finest plastic molder 
in the United States, morę than one 
salesman has told me so. And he's an ab- 
solute genius with machinery. One day, 
at ten o'clock, a salesman came into the 
plant to set up this monster machinę for 
Harley. And then the guy took off for the 
ski slopes at eleven o'clock, without even 
telling Harley how to run the machinę. 
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Breck Viets, president of Dana Company, runs an almost inconspicuous 
business that is essential to farmers and ranchers all oruer the world. 


When he came back in at three, Harley 
had it all figured out and the salesman 
was completely flabbergasted." 

Some of the other machines around the 
plant are also obviously the work of 
someone with considerable ingenuity. 
'Tor instance, this one/' said Breck, 
pointing out a machinę that looked as if it 
was composed of parts of several things 
that look vaguely familiar. "This is a 
stoker from a furnace driving an oven 
that works precisely as a drying oven. This 
machinę over here uses an old steering 
wheel, and it is part of our best equip- 
ment for plastic molding. It is a hand- 
made rig that Harley invented — and it 
does a completely professional job." 

All of the Dana Company employees, 
most of whom have been with the com¬ 
pany for many years, are multi-skilled. 
"And they take a great deal of justifiable 
pride in the work they do," says Breck. 
"Most of our products are essential — 
without a hoof trimmer your animal will 
get sore feet. We don't have many kocury 
items, but those we have we're proud of." 

As we walked around the plant, look- 
ing at cattle blankets, leather straps, hal- 
ters, ("we madę up a dog collar once that 
lasted so long the hardware wore out be- 


fore the collar") a machinę that makes the 
original metal tag invented by C. H. 
Dana, ("it gives you a good feeling to 
know there are things madę so well that 
they've been madę the same way for sev- 
enty or eighty years") the pervading feel¬ 
ing was one of respect for goods and for 
service. 

A cali came in and Breck excused him- 
self as I continued to look around the 
shelves at items that were beginning to 
look familiar — a beautiful copper cow 
beli, a shepherd's crook — all on shelves 
in rooms that looked busy but organized. 
With only nine employees, Dana Com¬ 
pany manages to have a relaxed atmo- 
sphere with workers moving from one 
room and job to another. 

"That was a customer who had a very 
specific question," said Breck when he re- 
turned. "A customer can get me person- 
ally every time, there is no standing on 
corporate hierarchy here. I can really get 
involved in a one to one relationship with 
a customer, and I know several thousand 
by name." 

Breck Viets took the business over from 
his father, John, in 1954. "My father 
bought Dana Company in 1938. He was a 
superb business man with marvelous 


judgment and good sense, who had a real 
feeling for mail order. You need a delicate 
touch to run a mail order business; it's 
not at all like a retail storę. You're dealing 
with words and you have to use the right 
words successfully." 

Breck now writes all the direct mail 
pieces himself, which makes good use of 
his English degree from Dartmouth. 
After college he went into the Navy and 
worked out of the Pentagon. "That 
super-bureaucracy madę an indelible im- 
pression on me— I didn't know then that 
I wanted to end up being a businessman, 
but I knew I didn't want to work for a 
large Corporation." 

I noticed that the 1976 catalog uses tes- 
timonials, as did a catalog put out by 
C. H. Dana (with twelve items listed) 
around 1890. 

From the 1890 catalog: "I have been 
using your Hog Labels ever sińce 1885 
and they have given good satisfaction." 
E. D. Faires, Savannah, Mo. 

From the 1975 catalog: "We have been 
using your Dana Tattoo Marker sińce 
1962. It is the best on the market." R. A. 
M., Chillicothe, Mo. 

The similarity of the farming experi- 
ence from generation to generation 
shines through these and other testimo- 
nials, which Breck considers good busi¬ 
ness, as did C. H. Dana himself. Breck 
also, from solid knowledge, considers 
farming good business for the nation as 
well as for Dana Company. 

The company also has expanded its 
successful business to other parts of the 
world. "One of the most interesting parts 
of the business for me has been develop- 
ing our overseas business — getting in- 
volved in patent law. We do business in 
Japan, France, West Germany, England, 
Australia, New Zealand and South Af- 
rica, mostly on a royalty basis. And we 
have ten patents now in the U.S. Our 
business is continuing to grow, but I 
wouldn't want it to grow beyond the 
stage where it could maintain a small- 
business personality. It is nice to know 
that you can get an idea at ten o'clock and 
have done something about it by two. 
And if we became a large Corporation 
we'd lose the flavor, the essence of Dana 
Company, and somewhere we'd lose 
touch with our customers, with those 
good people, the farmer and rancher." 

I bid Breck goodbye, musing over the 
fact that I never expected to find a very 
inspiring kind of idealism inside a little 
blue frame building, that housed a firm 
manufacturing livestock equipment. But, 
there it is: C. H. Dana Co. is its own tes- 
timonial, as well as a testimonial to the 
farming spirit of Yermont. 
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The Jlcwioli Shop 


By Fred Bruning 
Photographed by Richard Howard 


T he size and fit of The Ravioli Shop 
are in direct proportion to the mar- 
ket's most important product. The shop 
is smali — it even has a fractional ad- 
dress: 338V 2 North Main Street, Barre — 
and allows no morę space than its con- 
tents demand. 

The mere act of finding the shop in- 
volves some amount of devotion, pro- 
spective customers having to venture 
down a narrow driveway, across from the 
Grand Union parking lot, with only a 
smali Street sign announcing "The Ravioli 
Shop" assuring them that they are on the 
right track. 

Two rooms on the ground floor of a 
rambling frame apartment house that 
perseveres in the Granite City's business 
district are all the operation allows itself. 
One is a kitchen where turkeys are 


roasted and beef braised and Italian sauce 
simmered and where the proprietor can 
sip a cup of bouillon. The other is a sort of 
Wonka-ish assembly area and sales room 
occupied with storage racks, a work 
shelf, a freezer and, of course, The 
Machinę — a 70-year-old (or so) pasta 
press which madę its way to Barre from 
Bologna, Italy, after an engagement with 
a ravioli maker in the North End of Bos¬ 
ton. 

As for the ravioli, itself — there is a 
study in form and function; tiny pillows 
packed to plumpness (but not a millime- 
ter beyond) by a dollop of meat and tur- 
key pastę delivered with an occasional 
spłat ! through a cloth pastry bag. 

Overall, the effect of the shop's small- 
ness of size and compactness of commod- 
ity is to suggest that it is run by a number 


of elves, little paisanos who race around 
from midnight to dawn, spicing and fill- 
ing and sealing the ravioli and then 
double-timing it to the storage racks, one 
pillow between two of them, in order to 
be done, like the shoemaker's helpers, 
before the first customer arrives. 

Engaging, perhaps, but hopeless fan¬ 
tasy. The Ravioli Shop has a work force of 
exactly one. And she is a full-sized, 34- 
year-old woman of French and English 
extraction, Suzanne Cassavoy whose 
only apparent link with fantasia is 
through the literaturę of Norman Vincent 
Peale, whose positivism she admires. 

"Some people spend 90 per cent of 
their time finding why something won't 
work instead of finding ways to make it 
work," is the sort of thing Suzanne says 
in an altogether genial manner. 
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Suzanne is pictured with her mentor and 
friend Angelina Zanleoni , founder of the 
lit tle raoioli enterpńse with the big 
reputation. Abcroe , the precise business 
of creating the product is shoion. 


S o armed with peremptory spirit, 
Suzanne as owner, tends to the various 
demands of her shop — duties that on 
occasion, have kept her awake until one 
a.m. preparing this or that for the next 
day's business. 

She molds the pasta of durum flour, 
blends the meat and fowl with several 
spices, subordinates 'The Machinę" and 
sees that its Steel rollers press the pliant 
dough to one-sixteenth of an inch. It is 
she who handles the pastry bag with 
such surę hands, she who pushes the 
pasta into its form and who covers the 
serried pouches with a bottom cloth of 
gold-hued dough. And then it is she who 
applies a brass pastry cutter (imported 
from Itally) to the ravioli, perforating the 
borders and producing the delicious little 
individualities that will be sold in any 
number — 50 or a hundred or two at a 
time, approximately 1,500 a week (twice 
that during holiday seasons) — to a loyal 
clientele. 

And such a loyalty. The ravioli has 
traveled to Hawaii and Vietnam. It is 
served in ski lodges and a classy down- 
town restaurant in Barre. It is carried by 
Vermont parents to grown children in 
other places — children who will settle 
for nothing less than a few dozen delights 
from what is thought to be the only bona 
fide ravioli shop in their home State. 

"When my kids come home from col¬ 



lege," said Virginia Milne, a faithful cus- 
tomer from Barre, "they have one re- 
quest: Ravioli!" Her daughter-in-law, 
Judy Milne, agrees. "My husband, Jim, 
was brought up on them." Now, Judy 
and Jim Milne's 19-month-old daughter, 
Honah Lee, is a cognoscenti in the mak- 
ing. "She's a good ravioli eater," Judy 
Milne reported. 

Why this enthusiasm for mere puffs of 
meat and dough? 

"Why?" answered Martha DiMaggio of 
Essex Junction. "Because they taste like 
they do in Brooklyn!" A compliment sub- 
lime! For Brooklyn, Mrs. DiMaggio's 
home until 11 years ago, may have lost its 
Dodgers but not its reputation in the 
minds of many for being the Italian food 
Capital of the New World. 

But perhaps Arthur Perry, another cus- 
tomer, addressed the matter most 
eloquently. When asked to explain his 
ongoing affection for Suzanne Cas- 
savoy's ravioli, he said simply: "They 
taste good." 

For this achievment, Suzanne takes no 
bows. Instead, she points to her mentor, 
her predecessor, her advisor, neighbor 
and friend. She points to Angelina Zan¬ 
leoni: The Founder. 

Indeed, it was Mrs. Zanleoni who, less 
than 10 years after arriving in this country 
from Italy, opened the shop as a means of 
meeting the public and, thereby, improv- 
















ing her English. In addition, she was 
fond of making ravioli. 

That was in 1931. Mrs. Zanleoni, wife 
of Joseph Zanleoni, a former city alder- 
man, operated the market until 1973. 
Then she sold the business to Suzanne 
who, Mrs. Zanleoni hoped, would carry 
on The Ravioli Shop tradition. It is a 
tradition that one is tempted to describe 
as — well, as monumental. "My husband 
used to say," recalled Mrs. Zanleoni, 
" Tn Barre, after the granite, it's the rav- 
ioli!' " 

Suzanne Cassavoy has not been a dis- 
appointment. "She learned quick," said 
Mrs. Zanleoni. 

On the other hand, Suzanne says her 
success as a raviolist was assured, con- 
sidering she had Mrs. Zanleoni's guid- 
ance, not to mention the founder's rec- 
ipes (all natural ingredients), her Barre- 
by-way-of-Bologna-and-Boston pasta 
presser, even a pastry cutter brought 
back from Italy as a gift of Mrs. Z. In fact, 
Suzanne Cassavoy can recall making only 
one mistake. 

It occurred in the early going. She was 
preparing a sauce and chatting with Mrs. 
Zanleoni, whose apartment is accessible 
through a door in the shop's kitchen. At 
last, the work was done and the new 
owner left for home and Mrs. Z. did the 
same. 

But in the middle of the night, Mrs. 


Zanleoni awoke as from a bad dream. 
She had the distinct feeling that some- 
thing was missing from the sauce — that 
her successor had forgotten an ingre- 
dient. Unable to sleep, Mrs. Zanleoni 
went to the darkened kitchen of the shop. 
She tasted the sauce. As she suspected. 
No basil! 

Mrs. Zanleoni did not make the addi¬ 
tion, knowing that to add a spice at this 
point would upset the balance of the 
sauce. But she did mention the oversight 
to the new owner. "I couldn't even taste 
the difference," says Suzanne, "but to 
Mrs. Zanleoni's taste, it was obvious." 

The founder still checks in with her 
protege regularly and, occasionally, gets 
itchy enough for the old days to ask a 
favor. "I say, 'Sue, let me work with the 
machinę for a little while and see if I still 
have the touch.' " Of course, Mrs. Zan¬ 
leoni, who is 77, still does have the touch 
— fine enough to make all the ravioli 
eaten in her own home. 

While The Ravioli Shop was something 
of a pastime for Mrs. Zanleoni ("an en- 
joyment," she once called the enterprise), 
it represents a living for Suzanne. And, 
as proprietor of the shop, she is able to 
design a work Schedule that does not 
interfere with her responsibilities as a 
mother, which she considers paramount. 
While the shop has regular hours Wed- 
nesday through Saturday, there have 


been times when the door at 338North 
Main has remained locked because 
someone — Frank, 11 or Peter, 7 or Val- 
erie, 5 — had the measles or the mumps 
or because there was a conference with a 
teacher to attend. 

Different interests may have brought 
Mrs. Zanleoni and Suzanne to the ravioli 
business, but both came, it appears, with 
similar skills in human relations. Part of 
The Ravioli Shop tradition is friendliness. 

"Have a super weekend," Suzanne 
called to one customer. 

"Hi, Shirley," she said to another. 
"Still working at the factory?" 

"Playing cards tonight?" 

"How's the new baby?" 

The futurę? Suzanne sees in it a slight 
expansion of her product linę. Perhaps 
cheese-stuffed ravioli and gnocchi (no- 
chi), little pellets of pasta that are boiled 
and set floating in sauce. 

However, the shopkeeper promises, 
new products will not make for a new at- 
titude toward quality. "Believe me," she 
said, "you could make a half-banana 
product if you madę compromises." 

Her point seems taken already. "Td 
learn to make ravioli but it takes too much 
time," said customer DiMaggio before re- 
turning to Essex Junction. 

"Anything that tastes good does," said 
Suzanne, who once forgot the basil, but 
never the time. ay 
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A Winter Morning's Farm Chores 

DOWN TO THE BARN 

By Donna Fitch 
Photographed by G. Allan Brown 




Actiuity begins carly on a farm in Winter. Chopping ice, 
milking and prepańng for the day all happen as the sun makes its daily debut. 


T he thin ridge of dawn on the Winter 
horizon exposes the grayish-pink 
early morning light. Silence is broken 
only by the sharp, squeaking crunch of 
snów underfoot, hinting at below-zero 
temperatures. Shoulders hunched against 
the 5 a.m. cold, our faces sink into coat col- 
lars as our eyes peer out to our destination. 
The warmth of the barn. 

Drifted snów, now crusted, is ankle 
deep at the milkhouse. A firm thrust of 
the shoulder jerks open the ice-framed 
door. Inside, it is dark. Fluorescent lights 
replace the sunless shadows with the 
gleam of stainless Steel milking machines 
and pails lined against the white-washed 
wali. My father turns on the blades in the 
bulk tank that stir the milk from the day 
before. Together my sister and I lift the 
heavy cover of the tank and stare at the 
white milk lapping the sides. 

From inside the barn we hear the quiet 
rustles of the animals. We enter. There is 
a sudden flurry of activity and noise. The 
cows rise and sway in their stanchions. 


Calves answer their mothers' moos. A cat 
meanders out from a corner, arches her 
back and stretches. Her kittens follow. 

Thick with warm smells, the air is close 
and heavy, inviting us in. Low-beamed 
ceilings and cobwebs offset the sterility of 
the milkhouse as contrasting fragrances 
of sweet and sour mingle. With little ef- 
fort, the atmosphere compels us to es- 
cape the snów, piled window-high just 
outside. 

As if preparing to dance, two lines of 
Holsteins and Jerseys face each other. 
There is space enough between for my 
sisters and me to ride our bikes or chase 
each other or play whatever gamę we in- 
vent. We sweep "roads" in the hay dust 
and pretend our bikes are cars. 

Up either side of this wide aisle my fa¬ 
ther walks, graining the cows. Scrape. 
The grain is scooped. Swoosh. It drops 
into the manger in front of the cows. 
Scrape-swoosh-scrape-swoosh. How does 
he know which cow gets a whole scoop or a 
scoop-and-a-half or only half a scoop? It 


looks automatic. The same movements re- 
peated. Almost a mime. 

We run outside again and up to the 
hayloft. A single light bulb illuminates 
the murky dustiness. Pulling the ring 
handle, we open the trap door in the floor 
and lug or roli the round bales over to it 
and push them down, yelling, "Watch 
out below!" and being careful not to 
throw ourselves along with the bale. 

From a room at the back, we hear the 
clucking and scratching of the hens. Later 
in the morning my grandfather will 
come, cane in hand, to feed them and 
gather the eggs. But right now we are 
wishing the hay were loose so we could 
jump down on top of it rather than hav- 
ing to go outside again and around to the 
milkhouse door. 

As long tongues scratch the manger 
stretching for every last kernel of grain, 
the cows eye the hay spread bountifully 
before them. Its sweet, musty scent per- 
meates the barn as sunbeams boring 
through the snow-glazed Windows reveal 
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dust-filled air. 

Placing the milking stool beside a cow, 
my father washes the cow's udder with 
soapy water as a swishing taił meets his 
face. Another cow may not be as content 
and a swishing taił is replaced by a kick- 
ing hoof. 

Mingling with the musie from the radio 
and the clanking of the stanchions as the 
cows chew, the milking machines add 
their accent too. A gulp of suction at- 
taches it to the cow and then chug- 
pause-chug-pause-chug as it milks. Emp- 
tied into a pail, the milk flows thick, 
smooth and odorous, hungrily eyed by 
the cats waiting for a turned back before 
sneaking pink tongues into the white 
liquid. 

Brimming with milk, the pails are car- 
ried to the milkhouse and poured into the 
bulk tank. The dog follows and back in 
the barn again he lies, head raised, wait¬ 
ing for the next trip. 

Along the north side of the barn are the 
calf pens where the sun has not yet pene- 
trated the frosted Windows and it is dim 


and cool. Feeding the calves, we lift the 
pail into a pen. My father balances the 
pail on one knee between rails and tips it 
toward the calf, leaving one hand free to 
pat its softness. But it takes both my 
hands to hołd the pail steady as an ex- 
cited calf, taił wagging, bangs his head 
around sucking and slurping for every 
last drop, insisting when it's gone that 
there must be morę. 

Next to the calves, Porkchop the pig 
has his own pen but ignores most of the 
goings on, preferring to sleep, rousing 
himself only to snort down the grain we 
feed him. Sometimes, when he's feeling a 
bit morę rambunctious, he will stand on 
his back legs, front legs resting against 
his pen, and nibble the buttons on our 
shirts. 

At the back of the barn beyond the row 
of pens, is a separate room for the heifers. 
Murky and fuli of shadows, it is frighten- 
ing to two little girls who won't venture 
in even in daylight. Yet it is the perfect 
place to hide, if anyone dares, while play- 


ing hide and seek as they are surę not to 
be found. 

The best hiding place is a huge wooden 
box with half a cover where used baling 
twine and grain sacks are thrown. Nes- 
tled among the twine and darkness, pull- 
ing grain sacks on top of me and breath- 
ing hay dust and the dry aroma of grain, I 
wait to hear, "Ready or not here I come!" 

Behind iron bars, the buli occupies a 
corner of the barn. Daring each other, we 
reach an arm into the pen and touch the 
cool ring in his enormous nose. Jerking 
our hands back with alarm, we marvel at 
how our father walks fearlessly into the 
bull's stall. 

The deep brown eyes of our tan and 
white pony, Christmas, beg us to give her 
some attention. We hug her warm neck 
and balance on her back, our legs 
wrapped around her fat winter storn¬ 
ach. (Christmas was named appropri- 
ately for December 25th of one year 
when we woke to find the rug in the liv- 
ing room rolled back and a pony nib- 
bling the branches of our Christmas 















tree.) Hooves clip-clopping on the ce¬ 
ment floor, we lead her out to the barn- 
yard. Hesitating at the door, she sniffs 
the sharpness of the air and shakes her 
head but decides to venture out. The 
frigid temperaturę excites her though 
and soon she is trotting in circles, 
plunging her nose into the snów and 
showing off for us. 

Toward the end of milking, the cows 
are bedded down with sawdust. As the 
sounds of the machines stop, attention is 
again focused on the milkhouse as pails 
and machines are washed, scrubbed, 
rinsed. A milk bottle is filled to take up to 
the house for breakfast. My sister, sleepy 
and hungry from the early rising, stands 
thumb in mouth viewing the prepa- 
rations being madę to leave the barn. 

Outside, the rising sun glances off each 
individual snów crystal creating a 
silver-white glitter. Trudging into the 
house, we are greeted by my mother who, 
coffee cup in hand, smiles sleepily and 
asks, "Where have you been?" 

“Down to the barn, doin' chores." 
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Winter settles over 


Town & Country 

Vermonters have been making the best of Winter ever sińce there have been 
Vennonters. In rural areas - and Vermont is about as rural as any State in the 
country - and in cities and towns, Winter is annually tamed by people who 
knoiu its bark and bite are not only bearable, but very often beautiful. 
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DeWitt Jones captured łhe crystal calm of 
a Thetford Center moming, opposite page. 
Below, William E. Hebdm frames downtcrwn 
Woodstock and Paul Dannenberg portraits 
Burlington's new court house (former post 
ojfice) and its Yictońan predecessor, at ńght. 































































lł's far easier, and morę practical, to enjoy a Vermont 
Winter than endure one. The youngsters photographed 
at ńght by DeWitt Jones clearly are, as they skate 
in late afternoon on a Strafford pond. At left, Bruce 
Siluerstein has photographed an amiable gaggle discussing 
the merits of going south for a spell. Beloio, in minus 
15-degree temperaturę, George D. Cahoon, Jr. captured 
a misty moment over Emerson Falls. At lower ńght, 
Richard W. Brown found a muster of mailboxes, with 
Southern migration unlikely, waiting to be fed. 







































































Winter storms that would alarm New York, amaze Philadelphia and paralyze 
Atlanta are simply shrugged, brushed and shoueled offby the residents 
of Rutland, Bennington and Stowe. Winter's assault is simply a fact 
of life in Vermont, as Marjorie Ryerson shows in the three photographs at 
left of Randolph, her home. (It is a town which has, as another fact 
of its life, a elear and undisguised affection for carbonated soft 
drinks.) In the photograph abaue, DeWitt Jones pointed his camera 
through a tangle of Winter-stripped trees, past a pasture that will 
surely host snowmobilers and cross-country skiers, to a secluded farm 
near Norwich. There is a chill in the air on this late afternoon, 
but inside the coffee and wood stove are rich and welcome. 
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Chimney 

Sweeps 

By Pamela Casey 
Photographed by Margaret Bingham 


//T A 7 hat are they," the information 
V V operator asked and I could hear 
her riffling the pages of her directory for 
the R's "a rock-and-roll group?" 

I had asked her for a listing on Black 
Magie Chimney Sweeps and after 
straightening out the misunderstanding 
we shared a good laugh over it because 
Black Magie is, in fact, the trade name for 
two bona fide chimney sweeps and their 
apprentices. 

To see Chris Curtis and Don Post en 
route to work, however, one might still 
think they belonged in a band: They 
dress in silk top hats, dress shirts and 
cutaway coats. They are, besides, two 
very energetic and highly entertaining 
people, diligent craftsmen as well. 

Their calling came during the Autumn 
of 1973, the year of the energy crisis when 
fireplaces long dormant, lit mostly for 
aesthetic purposes or at best an auxiliary 
source of heat, were once again being 
stuffed with paper and wood and de- 
pended upon for up to 24 hours of heat. 
Dampers, sonie people discovered, were 
wedged shut or open from lack of use 
and chimneys began to fili up with soot, 
creosote and on some unfortunate occa- 
sions, with fire. 

Accompanying the wood heat revival 
were those debates familiar to mankind 
sińce fire came indoors but which have 
been academic sińce the advent of central 
heating. Is creosote the product of green 
wood or cold chimneys? Can you vent 
smoke without losing heat? What is the 
most efficient design, what is the best 
wood and, "Helen, why did you make 
a lamp out of my chain saw"? 

It was during just such a debate that a 
friend asked Don Post whether he knew 
of someone to clean his chimney. "Surę," 
Post answered, having never cleaned one 
in his life, "I do." And so from humble 
beginnings, Black Magie began. 

He enlisted the help of his long time 
friend Chris Curtis, a native of Stowe. 
Like Post, Curtis is a crackerjack skier 
(both of them have competed in the 
World Freestyle Championships) and 
with Post he is co-owner of the Stowe 
Sky School, a hang gliding school operat- 
ing from the base lodge at Little Spruce 
chairlift. 

"We learned," Post explains "in the 
school of empirical knowledge and our 
first job took three hours. It was awful." 

Information on the subject of cleaning 
chimneys was scant, and equipment de- 
signed specifically for the job nonexist- 
ent. Some people, they learned, plunged 
the chimney with an old spruce tree. 
Others dangled a brick from a ropę down 
the chimney hoping to knock off deposits 
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of soot and creosote. Another method 
which no one admits to using, is to lower 
a live goose on a ropę down the flue and 
hope that the beating of his powerful 
wings will elear the soot. Still others de- 
liberately set fire to the chimney to burn 
out the residue. But nonę of these folk 
methods were efficient and some were 
down right illegal, so Post and Curtis de- 
veloped their own system. 

Borrowing upon the dangling brick 
method, they devised a chain to which 
were attached smaller tire chains. They 
lowered it the length of the chimney and 
swung it around to knock off the big 
chunks. Afterward, borrowing from the 
spruce and goose principles, they pulled 
a gunny sack filled with smali chunks of 
styrofoam up and down the chimney to 
elear it of soot. But the gunny sack was 
not abrasive enough, the chains seemed 
to get heavier with each chimney and, 
worse, the man in the fireplace could not 
breathe. 

First to go were the chains and sty¬ 
rofoam, replaced by a a large bundle of 
metal strapping used to bale lumber. It is 
light weight, highly abrasive, and cleans 
both creosote and ash at once. To solve 
the breathing problem they attached a 
face mask by a long hose to a fireplace 
blower which is placed far enough into 
the room to draw clean air. They wear ski 
goggles, two pairs of gloves, one for dry 
work and one for wet, and enough layers 
of clothing to discourage the seepage of 
soot. 

It is at best irritating, at worse lethal. 
For Black Magie, however, soot is now 
just a nuisance. Post and Curtis and their 
two apprentices alternate being on top of 


the chimney and in the fireplace because 
the man on top can get clean with a 15 
minutę shower while the man below re- 
cjuires at least 45 minutes. Soot is thickest 
on exposed parts of the body but it can 
penetrate clothing and, if allowed to re- 
main, is corrosive to the skin. "You learn 
little tricks fast," Curtis said, "You don't 
get as dirty if you clean the fireplace first. 
And you leave the wrapper on your 
sandwich at lunch. You can always tell a 
guy on his first day sweeping. He's the 
one eating the black sandwich/ 7 

Since the first job and various major 
and minor improvements upon tech- 
nique, Black Magie can do a thorough 
chimney cleaning in about an hour. They 
Schedule clients in September and Oc- 
tober, then work straight through No- 
vember, December and finish in January. 
They clean approximately 220 chimneys a 
year, sometimes doing eight in a day. 
Eight is rare, however, for the work is 
physically demanding and the sweet 
smell of creosote is, Post says, "sickening 
after the fifth or sixth chimney." 

Black Magie arrives at the customer's 
house or business early in the morning 
in a green van whose license piąte, 
"HANG," refers to their airborne posturę 
not, fortunately, to anything that might 
occur in the chimneys. Their equipment 
consists of the metal strapping, ropes, an 
industrial vacuum cleaner, smali wire 
brushes and metal besoms (spiky Steel 
brushes on long handles), ladders and a 
tarpaulin. The chimney man climbs the 
roof and if the chimney is very tali either 
pulls up his ladder behind him and repo- 
sitions it against the chimney top or 
shinnies it, hoping it is sound. Once 




The propńeters of Black Magie have 
their craft honed down to a science. But 
any way you look at it , it's a dirty business. 


there, he removes any obstacles such as 
wire, caps or loose brick which would 
interfere and prepares to begin work at a 
signal ffom the man in the fireplace. 

As cold as it is getting to the chimney, 
the man on top has an advantage beyond 
staying 66 percent cleaner. He can usu- 
ally warm himself on the draft escaping 
from the house. In fireplaces whose 
dampers have been left open (a surpris- 
ing number of homeowners are unaware 
of the enormous heat loss through an 
open damper), the area around the chim¬ 
ney, no matter how much snów covers 
the rest of the roof, will be bare, dry and 
reasonably comfortable. 

In the meantime, the man in the house 
lays a tarpaulin over the hearth, vacuums 
the fireplace, saving some of the ashes, 
brushes the fireplace with a wire brush 
whose handle is offset to spare his knuck- 
les, removes the damper and signals his 
partner to lower the ropę. The two puli 
the strapping up and down the length of 
the chimney. In an old house in Stowe 
village, the first puli brought not only an 
avalanche of soot but also a wadded 
newspaper from 1962 and some bricks. 
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In the tzuo-man operation, the man at the bottom has the dirtier deal, and a mask 
is essential. Opposite page, Don Post and Chris Curtis start out on a morning's sweep. 


Curtis, who has a scar on his forehead to 
remind him, knows now to get out of the 
way when he hears something klunking 
toward him. 

When the soot-fall subsides, the chim- 
ney is clean and the fireplace man cleans 
out the throat and smoke-rise box and 
prepares a fire for the owner to light us- 
ing some of the ashes saved as a base. 
"The secret to a good fire," said Post who 
builds three a day at an area lodge where 
he works part-time, "is a bed of ashes 
and spaces, lots of spaces." 

Black Magie is careful not to leave evi- 
dence of their presence and only once 
have they failed. When sweeps were 
commonplace and chimneys cleaned 
regularly, homeowners prepared for their 
coming by rolling up the rugs and drap- 
ing the furniture with cloths. Such is not 
the practice today, however, and Post 
and Curtis, upon entering one house, 
discovered snów white carpeting in- 
stalled right up to the hearth. While dry 
soot can be vacuumed, wet soot is a prob¬ 
lem and it was wet soot which remained, 
shoe-shaped, on the white rug. Post rea- 
soned that to touch the spot in his own 
sooty condition would only compound 
the problem so he left, took his 45-minute 
shower and returned, cleaner in hand, 


settle in the house. Years ago it was cus- 
tomary to clean chimneys throughout the 
Summer when the fireplace or stove was 
not regularly in use. The master sweeps 
employed (often with threats) young 
"climbing boys" whose job it was to enter 
an often vast maże of connecting flues 
and push the soot down into various 
fireplaces for the master to shovel into 
bags. The air in those chimneys was 
dangerously lacking in oxygen and after 
doing their work, the climbing boy would 
scramble up toward the light of day and 
fresh air. Emerging, he would suck in air 
like a newborn baby, then shout, sing 
and sometimes dance on the rooftops 
with relief. 

Today, chimneys are seldom madę 
wide enough to accommodate even a 
smali human body but Chris Curtis, who 
stands well over six feet, tried an "inside 
job" once on a chimney with too great a 
bend for conventional cleaning. He got 
stuck and with Post's help managed to 
wrench himself free but decided not to 
try it again. 

Besides their outfits, Curtis and Post 
have not, at least consciously, borrowed 
much from their predecessors. Sweeps 
used to rely on their outfits, which they 
shopped for in trash cans, to advertise 
their trade. Employees of Black Magie 
buy theirs from local second-hand Stores 
and find that, although wearing the uni¬ 
form began as a gag, it is actually quite 
practical and has been good advertising 
too. The coats especially are worthwhile. 
They are cheap, the right color, warm 
and madę of a tight weave which keeps 
out the soot. 

Perhaps it was the outfits that make the 
chimney sweep such fine subject matter 


only to have to fast-talk the skeptical 
homeowner into believing his was the 
same face she had seen earlier. 

Post and Curtis prefer to clean chim¬ 
neys in the Winter because the difference 
in heat between the house and the out- 
side causes morę of the soot to rise with 
the warm air rather than to billów out and 
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for folklore. Those mysterious, ubiqui- 
tous creatures, some cruel but most hum- 
ble, kind and honest, tum up repeatedly 
in fiction, poetry, musie and art. It was 
believed, for example, that sweeps 
brought good luck especially if you 
touched one or saw one on your wedding 
day. On the other hand, children could 
be threatened into instant obedience with 
tales of cruel sweeps who might kidnap 
them or cover them with soot if they were 
naughty. In the pre-twentieth century 
imagination a good sweep often became 
the recipient of hidden treasure and se- 
cret powers or was the object of some 
mysterious metamorphosis which turned 
him into a water creature or gave him 
wings. 

In the 1970's we are all a little too satu- 
rated with scientific information to swal- 
low such fantasies and are apt to read 
about them with indulgence and maybe 
some nostalgia. The only "treasures" 
Post and Curtis have found so far are 
birds' nests and tennis balls. And while 
rumor has it that masons have always 
tucked a coin into the mortar to datę their 
work, nonę has turned up. And with re- 
spect to folklore, "Weil," says Curtis, 
"we just start our own legends." 

"We tell people it's an old custom to 
invite the sweep to tea, but we usually 


have it standing up in front of the fire- 
place," Post added and paused. "We also 
say it's good luck to kiss a chimney 
sweep." 

But as to the metamorphosis, Post and 
Curtis have madę those most fantastic of 
tales come true with a difference. 

Apparently aching over the plight of 
the eighteenth century chimney sweep, 
and with the ultimate form of justice in 
mind, English poet William Blake wrote 
of chimney sweepers who at last "rise 
upon clouds and sport in the wind." 
How it would warm the cockles of his 
heart to see this pair suspended as they 
are from February to October from wide, 
colorful, silky sails, dipping, gliding, and 
riding the thermals! At 5,000 feet altitude 
they have been released from the Spirit of 
Stowe, a commercial hot-air balloon, and 
during Stowe Winter Carnival their hang 
gliding demonstrations have been fea- 
tured events watched by thousands of 
spectators. (It was also during the Carni- 
val that the two ran the roulette wheels 
for "Las Vegas Night," thus supporting, 
willy nilly, yet another tradition and one 
about which Middlebury residents com- 
plained bitterly in 1821 — the gaming 
habits of chimney sweeps.) 

As far apart as the two might seem, 
hang gliding and chimney sweeping are 


both enterprises Curtis and Post hope to 
expand. They intend to train morę ap- 
prentices and eventually be staffed to 
clean chimneys throughout New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. 

Don and Chris were kneeling in a fire- 
place, filthy with soot but smiling as they 
described being airborne on the evening 
of a lunar eelipse. 

"We took off from the west ridge of 
Mount Mansfield," Post said. "I believe it 
was November 18 and the sky was elear 
and cold. The sun was setting behind us 
in the west and the moon rising ahead in 
the east over the mountains. We were up 
about a thousand feet and when we 
started down an hour later, the moon 
was almost totally eelipsed." 

"Postie came up beside me," Curtis 
said. " 'Hey,' he says, 'the next time 
someone gives us a hard time about not 
working a regular job, just remember that 
he's sitting in traffic somewhere trying to 
get home while we're up here.' " Curtis 
thought about that evening some morę, 
then summed it up: "It was a cosmic ex- 
perience." 

"Nothing I've ever done in my life even 
touches it," Post added. And then poking 
at a heap of ash and creosote in the fire- 
place said, "I guess this is the other end 
of the spectrum." 
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Throw on another blanket or put another log on the fire 
and settle down with one of Vermont Life's fine books. 
Some are visual treats. Vermont: A Special World 
($15.00) is filled with some of the most beautiful pictures 
of present day Vermont ever taken and editors Ralph 
Nading Hill, Murray Hoyt and Walter Hard, Jr. provide 
evocative accompanying text. Or perhaps you would pre- 
fer to take a step back in time and linger over the Vermont 
that used to be. Vermont Album ($12.95) by Ralph Nad¬ 
ing Hill is an authentic and loving look at those bygone 
days when Vermont was molding its character and estab- 
lishing its traditions. The text is accompanied by hun- 
dreds of photographs gathered from dozens of likely and 
unlikely sources throughout the State which makes nos¬ 
talgia not only a virtue but a pure pleasure. 

Mischief in the Mountains ($5.95) is a collection of thir- 
teen classic tales of uncanny and uncertain origin. The 
mischief includes a vampire, a naked wedding and a 


gentleman burglar, among others. The mountains are 
green. And whether you believe these tales or not, youTl 
have a hard time putting this book down, once you pick it 
up. The Voyages of Brian Seaworthy ($6.95) by Ralph 
Nading Hill is pure fiction but written by an expert on life 
on Lakę Champlain when it was ruled by sidewheelers. 

Amateur Sugar Maker ($4.50) is a little gem of a book 
by Noel Perrin that tells of the trials and eventual 
triumphs of a one-man sugaring operation. With illus- 
trations by Robert Maclean, the book is as lyrical as it is 
practical. The Vermont Life Book of Naturę ($7.95) has 
become a classic in its field and includes George D. Aiken 
and Ronald Rood among its contributors. The Bicenten- 
nial Guide ($1.95 plus 50 cents for handling) published by 
the Countryman Press in Taftsville, Vt. and distributed 
by Vermont Life is an invaluable handbook for Vermont's 
200th anniversary. (In 1777, Vermont became an inde¬ 
pendent republic.) 






When you give a subscription of Ver- 
mont Life to a friend, or take one for 
yourself, you're not just getting another 
magazine. There is no place like Ver- 
mont, and no magazine like the vibrant, 
colorful State quarterly that extolls Ver- 
mont's virtues. Contributors to the 
magazine include some of the finest 
writers and photographers in New En- 
gland. Subscribers include ex-Ver- 
monters, Vermonters, would-be Ver- 
monters and people who simply enjoy a 
high quality product. Why not join the 
group — now while the yearly sub¬ 
scription price is only $3.50 (three years 
for $9). 
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PUT SOME VERMONT 
IN YOUR LIFE 




Capturing Vermont at its loveliest 
are the two, ever-popular calendars 
than combine photographic beauty 
with simple practicality. Both the 
Wall Calendar ($1.95) and Engage¬ 
ment Book ($3.50) provide notę 
space for daily reminders and color- 
ful scenes for seasonal delight. 
Order yours while the supply lasts. 

Calendars, books and subscriptions can 
be ordered by using the convenient order 
form and envelope that is bound in this 
magazine. 








Have you ever seen a photograph in Yermont Life which really 
caught your imagination and that you would like to see decorating 
a room in your home or office? You may now choose any photo¬ 
graph that appears in Vermont Life (beginning with the Autumn 
1976 issue) and have it enlarged and framed into your own per- 
sonal, artistic portrait of Vermont. The process takes the original 
photograph and turns it into a magnificent, incredibly brilliant pic- 
ture on real canvas. The texture of the canvas shows as it would in 
a fine painting. Prices are: $50 for the 11 x 14 inch size, $60 for the 
16 x 20 inch size, and $70 for the 18 x 24 inch size, plus $2 for ship- 
ping. Fuli details on ordering and frame selections are described on 
a flyer-order form which will be sent to you on request. See if there 
is a photograph in your copy of the magazine that you would like 
to have as a canvas original. We feel that you will be delighted with 
the results. 
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LIVING HERITAGE 

CHARLES T. MORRISSEY 



Sunday Blues 


V ermont has the Sunday blues, and this Winter the Yer- 
mont Legislature will try to cure them. 

The Sunday blues are caused by indecision over what to do 
about Sunday. In one sense Vermont is very modern about 
Sunday: bands play, people dance, bartenders mix, horses race. 
But in another sense Vermont treats Sunday as a special day, as 
our forebears urged that the Sabbath be honored. Only Stores 
employing less than seven people can do business on Sunday, 
and only Stores that provide necessities can be open. 

That is how the Vermont Legislature in 1976 decided to treat 
Sunday. The vote to liberalize the Sunday laws was so close in 
the House that the Speaker, Timothy 0'Connor of Brattleboro, 
voted to break a tie. He voted no. Now the 1977 Legislature will 
try anew to cure the Sunday blues. 

Some will urge that all Sunday restrictions be dropped. 
Others will argue that everybody needs one day of rest in sev- 
en, and it is sensible to make Sunday that day instead of any 
other. The big Stores argue they suffer unfair discrimination. 
Some of the little Stores, called "mom and pop" outlets, are 
doing good business on Sunday but they would just as soon 
have the day off too. People on vacation expect other people to 
work in order to serve their needs. That isn't fair, says the work- 
ing class. But it is fair, says the leisure class, if Vermont is going 
to be a recreational State and invite tourists to visit. 

Somehow a solution must be found which satisfies both 
sides. Impossible, you say? Or, typical of politicians who want 
to be all things to all people? Be calm, my friends; I have done 
research in Vermont's history and I have found ample guidance 
on how to shilly-shally about the Sunday blues. 

First, however, we need to establish how the Sunday blues 
got started. In Vermont we blame it on the early settlers who 
came here from Connecticut because they brought with them 
the custom of making Sunday a duli day. In Vermont in 1779 a 
law prohibited all labor, trade, sport, travel, and disorderly 
conduct on Sunday, and offenders could be whipped and put in 
the stocks in addition to being fined. A milder act was passed in 
1787, Vermonters still honored the Sabbath. 

We forget how important it was to be blue on Sunday. A girl 
raised in Barnet 125 years ago was admonished not to laugh or 
smile on Sunday. Once her father had two ministers to Sunday 
dinner, and something was said which caused all the adults to 
burst with laughter. The girl ran out of doors in terror, expect- 
ing the house would crash in upon their heads. 

And Robert L. Duffus, the famous editorial writer for The 
New York Times who lived awhile in Waterbury shortly after 
this century got underway, was imbued with the notion that 
any work on Sunday, even sugaring when the sap was running, 
was tempting a gruesome fate. To ignore the Sunday blues 
"was almost certain to be followed by the sugar house burning 
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down — and at that, some oldtimers said the Lord was letting 
the sinner off easily." 

Nowadays we usually view the darkening sky on a Sunday 
night as a wistful ending to the pleasures of the weekend. The 
work of the world will get us out of bed on Monday morning. 
But not always was it so; technically the Sabbath ended at sun- 
set on Sunday night for our forebears. Their blues dispersed 
just as ours commence. In describing his father's life on a farm 
in Cornwall, Vermont, ]. A. Peck has written: "It was some- 
times a hard task for a large family of children to hołd them- 
selves in while watching the sun gradually sink behind the 
Adirondacks. When it had disappeared there was usually 'Bed- 
lam let loose.' " 

Harold Haskins, Bradford's well-informed historian, has 
noted that the Sunday blues were part of his boyhood. "I can 
clearly remember when boys and girls quite generally were not 
expected to engage in games or to play on Sunday," he has 
written. "Racing, running, and making a noise was not the 
thing to do at all. Going swimming was limited to weekdays, as 
was 'playing catch,' batting out flies, playing horseshoes, and 
all such games. Sunday was for quiet, for reading, for contem- 
plation, for talk and discussion, and especially for rest." When a 
bunch of his schoolmates played bali one Sunday, about 70 
years ago, the authorities came and broke up the gamę. 

How did our Vermont forebears get around the Sunday 
blues? Some were zealous in being practical about it. When 
Lukę Poland of St. Johnsbury was presiding as a judge in Essex 
County on a Saturday afternoon, and had to open a court in 
Caledonia Country on Monday morning, he found a way to 
travel on Sunday and still acknowledge the Sunday blues. "I 
shall go down on the New Hampshire side of the Connecticut 
River as far as I can," he explained, "so as to break the Sabbath 
as little as possible." (There is a lesson in that for us: if Vermont 
keeps the Sunday blues our New Hampshire neighbors will 
probably open their Stores for all of Sunday, selling all they can 
to tourists who wander across the river.) 

Local pride — and disdain for other towns — has also played 
a part in the strategy our ancestors adopted in dealing with the 
Sunday blues. John Mattocks of Peacham — later to be Gov- 
ernor of Vermont — was riding home from Guildhall on a Sun¬ 
day and was arrested in Barnet. In a solemn voice he told the 
judge he could not think of spending the Sabbath in a Godless 
place like Waterford, which he got to late on Saturday night. He 
decided to come ahead to Barnet in time to hear a sermon by his 
friend, the Reverend Goodwillie, but when he got to Barnet the 
meeting-house was locked because the Reverend had gone to 
Ryegate to preach. "I went soberly home," said Mattocks, and 
the court discharged the case against him. 

Consider the situation of the Reverend C. A. Thomas of 
Brandon, who was presented with a string of fine trout but was 
told ruefully by the donor, "But they were caught on a Sun¬ 
day." The Reverend had an answer to that. "Oh, well," he said, 
"the fish were not to blame." 

And ponder the predicament of a preacher in Wardsboro. His 
son went fishing on Sunday with a chum, and both boys caught 
several trout. But the minister's son got the blues about fishing 
on Sunday, so he gave his fish to his friend. A lady learned 
about the boys fishing on Sunday and told the preacher. He was 
duły shocked and lectured the lad sternly about the evils of 
fishing on Sunday. "I never want to hear of you going fishing 
on the Sabbath again!" he bellowed. But then he paused, and 
added softly: "But if you do, bring home your fish." 

Since our ancestors were so adroit at dealing with the Sunday 
blues, Tm surę the 1977 Legislature will be, also. It is amazing 
what you find in YermonTs history when you look. c^> 






Our fńend in Pomfret 
has thoughts for 

WINTER BREAKFASTS 


Writłen and 
by Frank 


/ /\ To one," said our friend in Pomfret, "could deny that a 
1 \ hearty breakfast is the only way to start a day, espe- 
cially a cold Winter's day in Yermont." 

We tried to interject a plea in favor of those who, facing the 
fact of morning, can barely manage a cup of coffee or possibly 
tea and toast, but he'd have nonę of it. "Nonsense," he said, 
"eat breakfast like a king, lunch like a prince and . . 

"Sup like a begger," we finished the quotation for him. 

"Ah, no, dinner like an emperor, if possible. One needs all the 
proteins and calories he can get in this climate. Look at the 
British!" 

We said we had done so from time to time but wondered 
what he meant? 

"'British breakfasts, of course. Magnificent! Nonę of that one- 
cup-of-coffee for them, oh no, porridge, kippers, bloaters, ham, 
kidneys, grilled chops, tomatoes, eggs, rashers of bacon, 
masses of toast and marmalade. That's breakfast!" 

We said that we enjoyed bacon and eggs once in a while but 
wished there was morę variety in the breakfast menu. 

"Exactly! We should all be as experimental at breakfast as we 
are at dinner." 

We looked at him with evident alarm (visions of something- 
or-other a-la-whatsit, with too much garlic?) but were reassured 
when he went on to describe a few of his breakfast variations. 
We've tried some recently and feel much morę positive now 
about the morning meal than we did before. 

As our friend says, a hearty meal in the morning really makes 
the day go well. He likes to start with orange juice and a good 
cereal, such as a hearty granola or chewey oatmeal porridge. For 
a proper oatmeal you must use coarse, natural oats that have 
not been transmogrified into any miraculously instant prepara- 


photographed 

Lieberman 


tion. Go to the nearest health food storę and buy steel-cut oats. 
This is the natural, whole grain, cut in two, that's all. Pour one 
cup of oats into 3 cups of lightly salted boiling water in the top 
of a double boiler. Stir well and set over water boiling in the bot- 
tom half of your double boiler and cook, covered, for 45 min- 
utes, stirring 3 or 4 times. This makes a delicious, moderately 
dry porridge and our friend urges you to eat it as the Scots do, 
with butter and warm milk and a bit morę salt, but, he says, "no 
su gar, please." 

Have a bowl of cereal and then as our friend in Pomfret 
suggests, kick the bacon and egg habit. As a start try one of the 
recipes he's given below and end the repast with just one morę 
"cupa" and a slice of the coffee-cake first madę by his good 
neighbor, Jane Blake, which he has aptly christened "Jane's 
Morning Glory." 

Vermonters are often thought a trifle odd sińce they admit to 
a fondness for pie, especially apple, for breakfast. Our friend in 
Pomfret does too, and as often seems the case, he has his own 
version. It is not as sweet as a dessert pie but fuli of delicious 
nourishment with the addition of lots of smoked Vermont ham. 

HAMPLE PIE 

( 0 VEN AT 350°) 

Make pie crust for an open, one-crust pie. Fili it with equal 
amounts of diced tart cooking apples and diced smoked ham, 
seasoning as you go with allspice and nutmeg. Dot with butter, 
sprinkle with half the amount of sugar you would normally use 
and add a finał grating of nutmeg for good measure. Bakę at 
350° for 45 minutes or so, until the apples are tender. 

Served with a good chunk of Yermont cheddar this pie is 
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guaranteed to keep you going strong all morning and even, if 
you take seconds, well into the afternoon. 

Another classic New England breakfast dish is the ubiquitous 
baked bean, of which there must be as many variations as there 
are stars in the sky on a elear Pomfret night. This recipe first ap- 
peared in the Autumn 1973 issue of this magazine. Since then 
our friend has experimented further and now feels that this is 
the finał version. 


FRANK S DREAM BEANS WITH SAUSAGE 


2 cups smali pea beans 

1 tspn salt 

6 oz bacon 

V 2 tspn black pepper 

Ib pork sausage links 

W 2 tspn dry mustard 

2 cups applesauce 

1 tspn ground ginger 

V 2 oz bitter chocolate 

tspn dry thyme 

1 large onion, sliced 

1/2 tspn dnj oregano 

2 Tbspn dark Chinese soy sauce 

Vi cup strong mapie syrup 


1 Tbspn cider vinegar 

In covered pot bring beans to gradual boil in 6 cups water. Turn 
off heat, let them stand 2 hours, then simmer, still covered, 1 V 2 
hours. 

During that time cut bacon in bits, try out, drain on paper. 
Pour off fat. Cut sausages in 3 or 4 pieces, cook until half done. 
Taste the applesauce; it should be rather tart and spicy. You 
may want to add a squeeze of lemon juice and extra spice. 

Drain beans and save liquid. Into a 3 quart pot with tight- 
fitting lid mix half the beans, applesauce, bacon and sausage. 
Now layer in the onions, then rest of beans, applesauce, bacon 
and sausage. 

Mix salt, pepper, herbs and spices in bowl with grated choco- 
late and half a cup of bean liquid, then add mapie syrup, soy 
sauce, vinegar and rest of bean liquid. Pour this over the beans. 
Add extra boiling water to cover if needed. 

Bakę covered 5 hours in 275° oven, taste for seasoning, then 
bakę one hour morę with lid off. Serve as is or top with 
additional broiled sausages on top. 

For Granola you zoili need rolled oats; not only that but rolled 
wheat and rolled rye as well. You'11 find all the ingredients at 
any health food storę. The quantities given in the recipe make 
an excellent Granola but can be varied as you wish. Further- 
more, if you like it crunchier add a pound of Grapę Nuts when 
the cereal has cooled. Our friend thinks Granola is best served 
with fruit, especially bananas, peaches or any kind of berry. 

GRANOLA (pictured at left) 

(oVEN AT 350°) 

5 cups rolled oats x h> cup sesame seed 

V 3 cup rolled rye cup soy grits, cooked 

V 3 cup rolled wheat V 2 cup corn oil 

1 cup hulled sunflower seed % cup honey 

Mix the dry ingredients, put them into a well-oiled fiat 3 quart 
glass baking pan, pour oil and honey on top as evenly as possi- 
ble. Bakę 45 minutes, stirring thoroughly every fifteen minutes. 
Serve with a generous handful of raisins and a sliced banana or 
whatever fruit you fancy spiced with a good dash of cinnamon 
or grated nutmeg. Moisten with plenty of rich Jersey milk. 

And then there's the stor)' of Miss Washburne, aged 7, who 
was taken to lunch at the minister 7 s house. He was a good man 
(she said some seventy years later) but it was a poor parish and 
his table was not known for its cooking. As the minister was 
serving he asked Miss W. if she'd care for hash? She looked him 
straight in the eye and said in a loud voice, /7 When I was born, 


the Lord said 7 Look out for HASH! 7 77 Unlike young Miss 
Washburne, our friend dotes on hash of all kinds and finds this 
one particularly to his liking. 

FISHASH (for 4) 

1 Ib fish (cod, haddock, etc.) 1 largish onion 

2 med potatoes, cooked diced celery andlorgreen pepper 

4 or 6 strips bacon 4 eggs 

Poach fish, well seasoned and flavored with a large pinch of 
thyme, in covered pan about 5 minutes. Remove from pan and 
cool. 

Cut the bacon into bits, chop the onions as fine as possible. 
Fry bacon until crisp, remove to a good size mixing bowl, pour off 
all but 2 Tbspn of fat. In it fry the onions with some diced celery 
and/or green pepper for 3 or 4 minutes until the onion is wilted 
and golden. Put vegetables with the bacon. 

Shred the cooled fish with your fingers, removing all the 
bones. Dice the potatoes very smali and mix fish, potatoes, 
bacon and onion combination thoroughly. Season with salt, 
pepper and morę thyme. Fry on Iow heat in pan with 2 Tbspn 
bacon fat until well crusted. Cut in four and serve topped with a 
soft-poached egg. 


Finally Jane Blake 7 s contribution to these pages. This creation 
first appeared as a Christmas gift a couple of years ago and sińce 
it is fuli of good tastes and not overly sweet it has become a 
favorite at Sunday breakfasts on Cloudland Road. 


JANE 7 S MORNING GLORY 

Filling 


1 cup whole cranberry sauce, 
fresh or canned 
Vi cup raisins 

ty 2 cup chopped dried prunes 
V 2 cup broken walnuts 
or pecans 

pinch 


V 2 cup chopped dates 
cup brown sugar 
Vi cup granulated sugar 
V 2 cup orange juice 
1 Tbspn grated orange ńnd 
V 2 tspn ground cinnamon 
salt 


Mix all together in heavy sauce pan, cook on medium heat until 
thick but not gummy. Let it cool and meanwhile make 


Basic Sweet Dough 


Va cup wami water 
1 pkg actioe dry yeast 
3 /4 cup lukewarm milk 
V 4 cup sugar 


1 tspn salt 

2 eggs 

Va cup soft shortening 
2 cups flour plus extra 


Pour warm water into mixing bowl, add yeast, stirring to dis- 
solve. Then stir in 2 cups flour and rest of ingredients until 
smooth. Mix with hands, adding just enough additional flour to 
handle easily. 

Turn onto lightly floured board, knead until smooth and elas- 
tic, about 5 minutes. Round up dough in greased bowl, keep 
greased side up. Cover with damp cloth, let rise in warm place 
until double, about Wi hours. Punch it down and let it rise once 
morę about V 2 hour, until it almost doubles again. 

Roli dough into 12 x 18 inch rectangle, cut through center 
making 2 strips 6 x 18. Divide filling and spread down center of 
each strip. Dampen edges of dough with water, puli dough up 
over filling making 2 filled strips, press edges together to seal 
them. Be surę to seal the ends, too. Twist the two strips around 
each other, place in a 12-cup bundt pan, let it rise 1 V 2 hours 
then bakę 40 minutes in a 350° oven. Ice with your favorite sim- 
ple sugar frosting, or serve plain. Either way it 7 s delicious. 
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The Part-Time Farmer 

. . . on stoves . . . 

By Noel Perrin 

Photographed by Richard W. Brown 



1 t's a rare Vermont Winter that 
doesnY have one stretch of weather 
when it's twenty below every night, and 
not much above zero even at midday. 
Keeping warm during such a spell is 
either difficult or expensive — sometimes 
both. If you're living in a big old house in 
the country, and if you have an oil fur- 
nace, you've got roughly three choices. 
You can keep the thermostat up at sev- 
enty, and go broke. You can turn it down 
to 55, put your family in long underwear, 
and shiver. Or you can heat two or three 
rooms with wood stoves, and move in, 
relying on the furnace only to keep the 
pipes in the rest of the house from freez- 
ing. That's what most of us do. 

Last Winter, though, my old farm- 
house was getting a long-promised re- 
modeling. The little wood stove that 
normally sits in the corner of the kitchen 
and the big one that normally dominates 
the dining room were both out in the 
barn, surrounded by dismantled stove- 


pipe. My wife and daughters had gone 
on a trip for the three weeks we'd be 
without a kitchen. I was alone in the 
house, doing the fifty-five-and-shiver 
routine. 

One specially cold morning I woke up 
with an uneasy feeling. The house was 
deathly silent. No distant cellar hum of 
the furnace, no comforting purr in the 
hot-air ducts. Pausing only to put on my 
long underwear (and a wool shirt, and 
wool pants, and a sweater, and heavy 
socks, and boots), I ran downstairs. We 
have a thermometer in the living room. 
Thirty-seven in there. We have another 
on the front porch. Twenty-six below out 
there. I figured I had maybe two hours 
before the house began to freeze. 

I hurried down cellar and began push- 
ing every start and re-set button I could 
find on the furnace. The blower sprang to 
life. I ran upstairs. A chill wind was pour- 
ing through the ducts. Not a tracę of heat. 
And ten minutes gone already. 


Back down to poke at the furnace some 
morę. Then I suddenly remembered the 
oil tank. I madę it across the cellar in two 
jumps, and looked at the gauge. Empty. 

While I was on the phone to the oil 
company, the church clock in the village 
(half a mile away) struck eight. As it 
struck, Heman Durkee and his son He- 
man, Jr., the two carpenters who were 
remodeling the kitchen, arrived. They 
were just in time to hear my ery of an- 
guish when I learned that the delivery 
truck had already left on its morning 
rounds. The manager would try to catch 
it at its next stop, but even if he did, it 
would be thirty miles away. He couldnY 
promise what time it would get to me, ex- 
cept to assure me that it would be in the 
forenoon. 

Heman is temperamentally a stoic. 
"Guess we can work just as well in our 
coats," was all he said to me as he and his 
son stood watching their breath form in 
the kitchen. But Heman, Jr., frankly pre- 
fers creature comforts. "DidnY you have 
a little stove in here?" he asked. 

Ten minutes later we had the stove set 
up on the sub-flooring, the pipę run up, 
and a good fire of carpenter scraps going. 
Then the three of us staggered in with the 
big old parlor stove, and set that up. It's a 
great gothic-looking stove madę in Rut- 
land about a hundred years ago, and it 
will take two-foot logs up to about nine 
inches in diameter. Before I had to leave 
for work at quarter of nine, the living 
room was practically warm, and a few 
wisps of heat were even floating upstairs 
toward the two bathrooms and all their 
tender pipes. 

Heman called me at work around elev- 
en to say that the house was safe. The oil 
truck had come and put two hundred and 
fifty-eight gallons into my two hundred 
and fifty galion tank. Though he is not 
only stoic but taciturn, he added some- 
thing else. "Guess you're going to save a 
little money," he said. 

"How is that?' 

"DonY they give you the first fifty gal¬ 
lons free, when they let you run out?" 

I hadnY known that. But it's true. They 
do. Whether they would have if I hadnY, 
brought the matter up, thanks to Heman 
is another question. 

In fact, I saved morę than that. Heman 
and Heman, Jr., kept the little kitchen 
stove going every day, until the actual 
morning came to put the new floor down. 
By then, the cold spell was over, and we 
were having a thaw. 

They never said it was as a favor to me. 
Or to keep them warm. Perhaps it 
wasnY. "That much less scrap to take to 
the dump," Heman explained. z&> 
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Vermont’s 251 Club 

By Kenalene J. Collins 

Photographs by Daniel A. Neary and Yermont Deyelopment Agency 


I icking stamps and stuffing envelopes 
j is just one of the many details of 
keeping Vermont's 251 Club members 
together and active. This year's quarterlv 
mailing went to 2,200 homes in most of 
the 50 States, plus Canada and Panama. 

In the 21 years the club has flourished, 
membership has grown from two to 
nearly 4,000. And much of the credit can 
go to Mrs. Lillias Bailey of Montpelier. In 
1956 she was handed responsibility of the 
club upon the death of its organizer, Dr. 
Arthur W. Peach, then director of the 
Yermont Historical Society. 


At a St. Johnsbury Rotary Club meet- 
ing, Dr. Peach introduced the idea of a 
"status Club," as he called it, to give rec- 
ognition to those Vermonters and others 
who had visited everv town in Vermont. 
The idea met with complete silence. 

Undaunted, the ebullient Dr. Peach 
launched the idea soon after in this mag- 
azine's Summer 1954 issue. He surmised 
that of the then 370,000 Vermont resi- 
dents, maybe 100 had visited every town 
in the State. "... there is no excuse for a 
Vermonter's saying that he does not 
know this State from top to bottom." Dr. 


Peach then announced the organization 
of the 251 Club, "... to be madę up of 
Vermonters and others who can show 
that they have visited, not merely driven 
through, the 251 towns in the State. We 
will have an annual meeting in 
Montpelier each Summer and compare 
pictures, notes and memories, with no 
speeches; any high-domed or long- 
winded speaker who shows up will be 
tomahawked in the best Iroquois style." 
Dr. Peach and Huntley Palmer of St. 
Johnsbury were the first two members. 
Mr. Palmer is still an active member. 
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STRAFFORD, VDA 


NEWFANE, VDA 



POMFRET, VDA 


EAST DOYER, VDA 


The first annual meeting, under Dr. 
Peach, took place at the old Pavilion 
Hotel in Montpelier July 18, 1955. There 
were no officers, no committees and "no 
long-winded speakers" at the meeting. 
There is now a Board of Directors, 'To 
sign checks if anything happens to me," 
says Mrs. Bailey, in her seventies and still 
going strong. Meetings are now held 
twice a year. 

Anyone who has the will to visit the 
246 organized and five unorganized 
towns in Vermont can become a member. 
(The unorganized town of Lewis did pose 
a problem in early days with no road to it. 
A lumber road now cuts into it making 
access easier.) Until a member has visited 
every town he is a "minus" member and 
becomes a "plus" member when the 251 
visits are completed. To prove their State 
travels, some members have their picture 
taken in front of post offices, the zip codę 
being a stable reference. One member has 


used churches as proof of visits. 

The initial format of the club has re- 
mained virtually unchanged. Members 
keep in touch through the newsy Way- 
fcirer, started by Mrs. Bailey to replace the 
Between Us initiated by Dr. Peach. It con- 
tains brief sketches of historical items in 
Vermont, reviews of books by Vermont 
writers and the dates and contents of the 
bi-annual meetings. Printed in green ink, 
only one member has complained that 
green is morę difficult to read than black 
ink. Mrs. Bailey is not about to change 
the ink color. It represents the green 
mountains of Vermont. 

During Mrs. Bailey's leadership the 
club has grown from 200 to its present 
membership and the bank account rosę 
from nothing to over a thousand dollars. 
Mail expenses have gone up from three 
cents to 13 cents per mailing and while 
there were no membership fees until 1959 
when 50 cents was charged, now, to keep 



Mrs. Lillias Bailey in a rare, quiet moment. 
Photo by Daniel A. Neanj. 
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pace with inflation, it is $2.00 for initial 
membership and annual dues are a dol- 
lar. 

Reading like a Who's Who in Yermont, 
the club membership is two-thirds Yer- 
monters, representing every field of gov- 
ernment, business and the arts. Summer 
meetings take place at the National Life 
Insurance building in Montpelier where 
Yermont's former governor Deane C. 
Davis is apt to instruct everyone to 
"stand up and look at the sunset" as the 
day disappears beyond CameFs Hump — 
the high point of the scenie Winooski 
River valley. 

Autumn meetings usually take place in 
the splendor of Fali foliage at Lakę Morey 
Inn in Fairlee or at Basin Harbor near 
Vergennes. Reminiscent of a family re- 
union, the meetings allow members — 
ranging from teenagers to lively oldsters 
well into their eighties — to renew ac- 
quaintances and compare notes of their 
Vermont travels and family happenings. 
Ali share a bond of special love for Yer- 
mont, most have roots in Vermont and 
many travel miles to renew their spirit in 
this fresh and peaceful countryside. 

Though dues keep the club solvent, 
there's not much cushion after annual 
expenses are settled. Yet the members 
have, through voluntary contributions, 
raised $1,500 and funded the electrified 
modules in the new quarters of the Yer- 
mont Historical Society in the Pavilion 
Office Building. Mrs. Bailey is given a 
nominał fee for administration of club ac- 


tivities and, though Dr. Peach might not 
approve, speakers are the favored pro¬ 
gram at meetings and they sometimes 
cost. Guest speakers have included nat- 
uralists, historians, humorists, collectors, 
travelers and musicians, all experts in their 
fields. One speaker wrote accepting the in- 
vitation to speak, adding " . . . and by the 
way, make me a member." 

Though still coiling through Vermont 
valleys and mountains, roads have im- 
proved sińce Dr. Peach formed the club 
22 years ago. Then, in answer to com- 
plaints that Vermont roads are fuli of 
curves with no place to turn out. Dr. 
Peach said, "Friends have been driving 
them for years and the accidents are on 
our main roads not our country roads. 
We've been turning out for a quarter of a 
century without damage and without 
words except for a few cuss words." 

Looking at the piles of mailing stacked 
around the room, Mrs. Bailey expressed a 
desire to "kick out in '77" when she has 
completed 20 years on the job. Most of 
her work has been done from her former 
residence of 28 years, the stately mansion 
next to the statehouse in Montpelier. 
During her tenure there's been much 
money raising activity, including the sale 
of jewelry, books by Vermont authors 
and car stickers for automobiles. The ve- 
hicle sticker sparks lively conversations 
with strangers, mostly out-of-staters, 
who ask what the emblem stands for and 
then recount their adventures in, or plans 
to see, Yermont. 


When Mrs. Bailey retires who will re- 
place her? "Whoever takes over takes 
morę than they realize," commented 
Mrs. Bailey. A Montpelier institution her- 
self, she served many years as secretary 
of the Greater Yermont Association (now 
renamed the Yermont State Chamber of 
Commerce). She also has kept her finger 
in the legislative pie in the 45 years she 
has opened her Montpelier homes near 
the State capitol to legislators. Fuli of an- 
tiques and oriental rugs that Mrs. Bailey 
collects at auctions, her homes have pro- 
vided luxury bed and board. Her circle of 
friends is wide. She has, of course, 
visited every town in Vermont, even 
bumping her way over the lumber road 
into Lewis 10 years ago. 

The 251 Club is a singlehanded opera- 
tion with Board members infrequently 
consulted. Mrs. Bailey's personality sets 
the tonę for club activities. Her zest for 
life, voracious appetite for the new and 
unexplored and seemingly endless energy 
surfaces in her writings in the Wai/farer and 
also as she chairs the club's meetings, 
greeting each and every one with a hearty 
"hello." 

New members receive a packet contain- 
ing a State map, list of towns and direc- 
tions for reaching those not detailed on 
the map, and the latest issue of the Way- 
farer. They also receive a personal notę 
from Mrs. Bailey assuring them that they 
will, as 251 Club members, ". . . harvest 
memories that grow morę precious with 
time." cOo 
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V ermont life contributors bring a 
variety of backgrounds to these 
pages. Some are professionals who earn a 
living in writing and photography while 
others use their craft as a hobby, an avo- 
cation or personal enrichment. Pamela 
Casey, who wrote the article on the 
Stowe chimney sweeps and Marjorie 
Ryerson, who photographed the front 
cover, are both Vermont residents and 
mothers of two young children. But 
when they have a chance to exercise their 
artistic talents, they welcome it (as we 
welcome them). Occasionally there is an 
unexpected cost. "I caught chimney 
sweeping fever while researching my 
story/' Pam Casey says "and within a 
day I had our own stovepipes disassem- 
bled. For the next week, I served black 
sandwiches to my husband Rob and chil¬ 
dren Lukę and Josh." 

Another mother (of four) who is a fre- 
quent contributor to these pages is Janet 
Mullins, who teamed with son Mark and 
daughter Kristen to produce "Capitol 
Observations." Jan teaches school, 
writes, photographs, paints and looks af- 
ter a household in Orwell that includes. 



7be Cider Press 


along with family, two dogs, six cats and 
a duck. Mark attends South Kent School 
where he's in the fifth form and Kristen, a 
published poet, is in the sixth grade at 
Orwell Elementary. 

Joyce and Richard Wolkomir are a 

husband and wife writing team who 
make their home in East Montpelier and 
co-authored the article on Sterling 
School. They currently contribute, indi- 
vidually and together, to over 50 maga- 
zines, do public relations work and 
search for an answer to the perennial 
question: "Just how do two people write 
articles together?" 

Photography for the Sterling School 
piece was provided by Richard Howard 
who has covered Bob Dylan for TV Guide, 
Ellen MacCormick for People and the 
Vermont countryside for pure pleasure. 

G. Allan Brown who photographed 
"Down to the Barn" (written from a lov- 


ing memory by Donna Fitch) is a pro- 
fessional photographer whose studio is in 
Deep River, Conn. While specializing in 
commercial, industrial and advertising 
photography, his spare time activities in- 
clude fishing, hunting, and just about 
anything else that will get him out doors. 

George Wilson, producer of "Hospital 
Hill," is better known for his work in front 
of the camera rather than behind as a 
television reporter. A graduate of the 
University of Vermont, he lives and 
works in Burlington and relaxes by taking 
photographs in the state's scenie and rus- 
tic Northeast Kingdom. 

Philip M. Allen, author of the article 
on combining cross country skiing with 
personal growth has served in the U.S. 
Foreign Service and, sińce 1970, has been 
quasi-homesteading in Danby (goats) 
with his wife and two children. He is cur¬ 
rently program chairman of the Vermont 
Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

And finally, to paraphrase the auction 
advertisements when they have run out 
of space, the other fine and talented con¬ 
tributors of this magazine are simply too 
numerous to mention. 
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Evelyn and Edward Stickney of Bedford, Mass. have asked us 
to assist them in locating a Revere beli. They are experts on 
these historical artifacts and can locate just about every one. But 
one Revere, which was sold to an antique dealer in 1960 and 
moved to Colorado was returned to "somewhere in New Eng¬ 
land" in 1964. Does anyone recognize this old Revere beli 
which, for reasons unknown, went West for a spell? (Sorry, that 
was an accident.) It is inscribed "Revere & Son 1811." 

Doesn't it make you feel warm inside to see someone make a 
fool out of a Computer? Mrs. H. G. Walker of Brattleboro gave 
us a delightful example. She was sending a Vermont Life sub- 
scription to cousins in England (which you should also be doing 
if you have cousins in England, or even cousins) and the Com¬ 
puter that produces the labels that go on all magazine wraps 
must have hiccupped. Because instead of spelling out the 
cousins' address it produced a label that said "Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Foley, labels typed, England bbl 9HT." But some re- 
sourceful mailman was at work that day and he somehow got 
the magazine promptly delivered. 

The second volume of Tree Tap (68 pages), the Foxfire publica- 
tion from Main Street School in Montpelier (featured in the 
Spring, 1976 issue of this magazine) is now available for $2.25 
through Amy Johnston, RFD 1, Box 77, East Calais, Vt. 05650. 
The money earned from the publication is used to continue the 
program within the school. 


talented and published photographer and her four favorite sub- 
jects are her children. One way or another, one or morę of these 
subjects find their way into almost every frame. (Hilary Mul- 
lins, age 14, may be the most photographed and underpaid 
model in Vermont Life history.) 

Last Fali, we were introduced to the Mullins family duck — 
Reina — photographed by Scott Mullins. We now have a little 
morę information on this frolicsome fowl. According to Jan, she 
takes herself quite seriously and a bit pompously. "In a way, 
Reina probably thinks she's a cat," Jan reports. "But obviously, 
a much higher breed than our ordinary lot. She'll come over to 
where the cats are sunning and settle down right with them. 
Occasionally she checks out their food dish, but thoroughly dis- 
approves of their diet." 

These days, we are told Reina is spending a lot of time in her 
pen, sitting on a collection of white plastic balls she found 
somewhere. And knowing Reina, they'11 probably hatch one of 
these days. 



Collecting Vermont one-liners is getting to be a popular out- 
door sport. Harriet Riggs of Richmond offered this one from her 
own home town. "Eat here and get gas." 


While we're on the subject of books, there are some other 
Vermont-oriented volumes which are most worthy of mention. 
The Vermont Landscape features three essays which interpret im- 
ages from three viewpoints and includes 150 black and white il- 
lustrations and eight color plates. It is the culmination of a major 
landscape study, headed by William Lipkę of the Art History 
Department at the University of Vermont. The book is available, 
at $5.95 each, from the Stephen Greene Press, P.O. Box 1000, 
Brattleboro, Vt. 05301. 

An exceptional series of volumes of poetry by Vermont poets 
has been produced by the Vermont Council on the Arts in con- 
junction with the Stinehour Press. These smali volumes, called 
"Chapbooks" contain poetry selected by Vermont poet and 
editor Hayden Carruth from manuscripts submitted to the Arts 
Council. No other State arts council has undertaken the direct 
publication of poetry but Vermont is a logical leader in the field: 
it is the home of a number of skilled poets. The publications 
were madę possible by a grant from the National Endowment 
for the Arts and can be ordered from the Vermont Crossroads 
Press, Box 333, Waitsfield, Vt. 05673. The set of five Chapbooks 
costs $8.74 postpaid. 

You have undoubtedly been introduced to the Mullins family of 
Orwell, even if you haven't been aware of it. Janet Mullins is a 


Because many readers expressed their delight with the excellent 
farę and memorable surroundings of the Sonnenberg Haus 
(Vermont Life, Summer 1974), we were not surprised to hear 
genuine disappointment when the inn closed. So it gives us 
particular pleasure to announce that Sepp and Fay Schenker's 
talents are still very much with us in a graciously remodeled 
1796 brick colonial house south of Barnard called the Barnard 
Inn. We recently journeyed incognito to the inn and were 
pleased to find that the Schenkers have maintained their high 
standards and grand taste. All dinners are served flawlessly at 
candlelit tables in any one of the restaurant's four smali dining 
rooms. 

Vermont shows up in some of the most unexpected places. 
Julian Phelps of Westfield, N.J. wrote and told us of a tour he 
recently took of a historical museum in Irkutz, in eastern 
Siberia. "Nearing the end of the tour," wrote Phelps, "my flag- 
ging interest was suddenly aroused when I happened to see a 
parlor organ, elderly but in reasonably good condition, with a 
manufacturer's identification above the keyboard: 'Carpenter 
Company, Brattleboro, Vermont.' 

"The only information forthcoming from the guide was that 
at some time such products were available and the subject was 
obviously of no interest to her. I can surmise that the organ had 
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belonged to a wealthy Siberian and was 'nationalized' after the 
Revolution." 

If anyone has further information on the Carpenter Com¬ 
pany, we would certainly be interested. 

While Vermont organs are showing up in Siberia, it should not 
go unmentioned that some fairly prominent Russians are show¬ 
ing up in Vermont. As the world now knows, Alexander Sol- 
zhenitsyn has purchased property in the Green Mountains. We 
are also told that the internationally famed ballet star, Rudolf 
Nureyev, slipped into Vermont recently to inspect a secluded 
estate in the Champlain Islands which is for sale. For just over a 
million dollars. Must be a smali island. 

When photographer and naturalist Ottar Indridason presented 
the story of the Bristol Cliffs Natural Area in the Fali issue of 
1975, neither he nor we knew there was much morę to the story. 
We didn't know that the Congressional action which created the 
Natural Area in order to preserve its natural State had inadver- 
tantly naturalized some very privately-owned land. And so we 
didn't anticipate the indignation of a smali but incensed group 
of land owners who suddenly found there were very heavy re- 
strictions on land they owned. 

But when the story began to unravel, we did know a bureau- 
cratic bungie when we saw one. And we also felt fairly confi- 
dent that eventually the mistakes would be corrected. They 
were. The bill which created the Bristol Cliffs Natural Area has 
been amended to reduce the 6,500-acre by about 2,905 acres. 
The local residents were satisfied and some bureaucrats in 
Washington were educated a bit. Angered Vermonters can be 
very educational. 

If Winter^ here, can Spring be far behind? 

Weil yes, actually, but that will do little to deter white water 
canoe enthusiasts. As soon as the ice breaks on the Connecticut, 
many will be riding its current — regardless of the temperaturę. 
Over the years. Dr. and Mrs. Lloyd Bugbee maintained a pri- 
vate camp near their home in South Bradford and madę it avail- 
able to people using the Connecticut with no charge for the 
privilege. 

Upon the death of Dr. Bugbee several years ago, it became 
apparent that the site could no longer be maintained. A new site 
has been established four miles north. With donations of money 
and labor from members of the Bugbee family and their friends, 
improvements are being madę to the site. Canoeists are being 
asked to spread the word about the new site and use it rather 
than the old one at Cozy Cove. Anyone interested in making a 
donation to help establish and maintain the Bugbee Memoriał 
Camping Area is asked to contact the Bradford National Bank, 
Bradford, Vt. 05033. 

In the Spring of this year, in this very column, your faithful 
Post Boy set out to establish "The Morrissey Bosworth Memo¬ 
riał Award" to be presented annually to any magazine, news- 
paper or other printed matter which contained the most irre- 
trievable, unfortunate, bone-headed single-word error imagina- 
ble. We awarded ourselves the first trophy because of Con- 
tributing Editor Charles Morrissey's prize gaffe in which he re- 
ferred to Johnson and Bosworth (when he clearly meant Boswell). 
Since the error got past us and several proofreaders as well, we 
felt Vermont Life was a worthy recipient of the first award: we 
even named it after the primal causes of the presentation. But , 
we asked readers to submit candidates that might be worthy fu¬ 
turę recipients. 

The result, to datę, has been quite frankly underwhelming. 



To be brutally frank, we've had no response whatsoever except 
from a smali but vocal group of persons who happen to take ex- 
ception to the name of our award. Why? Because their sur- 
names are Bosworth and they don't want to see that surname 
sullied. (So far, we've had no complaints from any Morrisseys.) 
"If you will refer to any good encyclopedia," writes Gael Bos¬ 
worth Stein of Niagara Falls, N.Y., "I am surę you will find that 
the battle of Bosworth Field took place in Leicestershire, Eng- 
land in 1485. It was at this battle that Richard III was killed and 
his crown passed on to the earl of Richmond (Henry VII). Obvi- 
ously from this, you can see that Mr. Morrissey could have just 
as well madę a connection between Bosworth and Richmond as 
between Boswell and Johnson." 

The same point was madę by Henry Fearon of Berkshire, Eng- 
land as well as various other Bosworths here and there. So what 
shall we do, change the name of the award? Should we simply 
cali it the "Morrissey Memoriał Award?" Hardly; Mr. Morrissey 
is very much with us today and is not at all ready to be me- 
moralized. Shall we make the "First Annual Award" also 
the "Last Annual Award" and retire the trophy? The response 
to its introduction tends to support that course of action, but 
that would mean Vermont Life would be stuck with the trophy, 
and as the accompanying illustration clearly indicates, it is a 
trophy we would cheerfully pass along. 

So what shall we do? It is a problem that is best passed on to 
you Post Boy readers. If you can come up with a new name for 
this award and a worthy recipient, the tradition will be main¬ 
tained. If you can't, let's forget the whole episode, with sincere 
apologies to the many unintentionally defamed Bosworths. 

It is with mild trepidation that the editorial staff of Yermont Life 
presents its first totally nudę human within its pages. We gave 
some consideration to crop that picture on page 59 so that only 
the young man's upper body would be visible, but that consid¬ 
eration was unanimously and sternly vetoed by the non- 
editorial staff of the magazine (which outnumbers the editorial 
staff by precisely ten to one). "I remember many a morning 
shivering naked in front of a stove waiting for the bath water to 
heat up," one of the objectors said. "That picture tells it like it 
is." 

So I direct a paragraph to Elisha Tripp who became Vermont 
Life' s first nudę: Remember pal, when you get old enough to be 
embarrassed by this exposure, I was trying to protect you. But 
they madę me do it. c oo 
































